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dearest "thank you" to the Czecho-Slovakian military for 
their generous dumping of ink into the forest we call our — TheInglishDispatch@gmail.com 


ThelnglishDispatch.com 


publishing house. As you may be aware, this was supposed to be 
issue five of the Inglish Dispatch. As it turns out, Czecho-Slova- 
kian military standard ink is not only a wholly nutritious member 
of the pigment family, but is in fact an incredible aphrodisiac for 
the Pan-Appalachian weasel. The last four attempts to print were 
unfortunately consumed by a rabid tribe of said rapidly breed- 
ing weasels. Yet we have pushed ahead. Weasel numbers have 
reduced to acceptable levels thanks to our new office falcon, and 
we were able to extract much of the ink from their pelts (and sold 
said pelts to pay for the printing of this issue). 

Thus, in your hands you hold the first issue of a soon-to-be 
distinguished publication, one which will, in due time, become 
as well known as that great magazine which we are all inspired 
by, The Chicagoan. Like our French counterpart, within the fol- 
lowing pages are fresh articles from across the sea, written by 
the most talented new expatriate writers on the scene today. We 
promise to bring you the latest and most accurate news from that 
ancient and wonderful land of our progenitors, Ingland. @ 


Head Editor 
Cover: Althing by Sara Singh Oiznel Lenzio 





HEARD ‘ROUND THE CAMPFIRE 





Dept. of Hue & Cry 
Junior Officers 





busiest days of the year, although 

if you stood in the streets of old 
Liverpool as I did it would be hard to 
tell why. While the alleys and byways 
stand bare, interrupted by only the oc- 
casional drunk, inside every bar and 
home runs pandemonium. It’s a Pre- 
mier League match, the biggest of the 
season. Fierce local rivals are neck and 
neck in the score, it’ll probably go into 
double overtime. I was not there to 
witness it. I was instead with a group 
of recently deputized night-watch- 
men. While the rest of Liverpool hud- 
dled inside to see the outcome of the 
game, these four wandered the streets 
attempting to keep the peace. It was a 
good thing that the peace was already 
kept, as when I arrived, and much to 
my shock, I realized that not a single 
of these watchmen was over the age of 
ten years old. 

‘The leader of this group was, nat- 
urally, its elder statesman as well. 
Adair Crawford, aged nine and three 
quarters, led the outfit by nature of 
his birth. His father had assigned the 
task of tonight's watch to Adair’s old- 
er brother by nine years, however, said 
older brother by nine years had passed 
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[= Sunday evening. One of the 


<y te 4, 


the assignment off to the younger 
sibling and left his post to spend the 
evening with a girlfriend. Despite his 
brother’s desertion and cowardice, 
Adair couldn't be happier being in 
command. In his hands was the well 
polished medieval mace, somewhat 
too big for his hands, the mark of the 
night-watchman. Armed with his 
brother's several sizes too big cavalier 
hat, he cuts an impressive facsimile of 
authority despite the constant need to 
readjust his headgear as it droops over 
his eyes. “This isn't the first time I’ve 
worn my brother’s hat.” He says with 
a wide grin. 


dair calls his watch to attention. 
‘The three stand in military for- 
mation in front of their commander, 
although they are clearly distracted by 
my presence. One of them speaks up. 
“Adair, I-” Adair quickly cuts him off. 

“No, no Brain you're supposed to 
call me Commandant.” 

“Why?” 

“We're supposed to be watchmen 
tonight. You have to, I’m the leader so 
you have to call me that.” 

“Okay... Comm-uhh-Comma...” 
He was clearly having some trouble 
with the word. 

“Com-ah-dant.” Adair repeated. 

“Commandant... Um, Okay. Okay. 
Commandant I thought your brother 
left, who's this guy?” He pointed to 
me. 

Adair stared at me for a moment, 
possibly realizing that he also had lit- 
tle idea who I was, a reasonable posi- 
tion as my correspondence setting up 
this meeting was done weeks ago and 
with his Father. However, he is noth- 
ing but a natural leader. Quickly he 
barks back to his young officer, “He’s 


ra 


with me just like you. I can bring him 
along because I am the Comman- 
dant.” That seemed to be a satisfacto- 
ry answer for the one known as Brian 
and we began our rounds. 


ur patrol began on Old Coventry 

Rd, down Queen Vic and final- 
ly looping back around to St. James 
St. The rounds only covering a few 
square blocks having been decided 
to be the ideal for public safety, and 
more importantly the short legs of the 
watchmen. Still, despite their small 
precinct the night-watchmen walked 
with a grandeur that far outstripped 
the group's diminutive stride. Adair 
took the lead, as was befitting his 
rank, barking out orders to the rest. 
Behind him was Brian Fairfax, aged 
nine, a schoolyard friend who carried 
the torch. Further behind was Calvin 
Fairfax, aged seven, younger brother 
of Brian who had been tasked with 
carrying his older brother’s things. 
Pulling up the rear was Diana Ha- 
thaway, aged six and a half, Church of 
England representative (as required 
by council order six dash six stroke 
four) and designated escalation offi- 
cer. Her position being displayed by 
the cut-down scout Carcano rifle she 
carried on her side as they marched. 
It was all a rather amusing sight. A 
thought I kept to myself as not to of- 
fend my hosts. 

At eighteen hundred hours, our 
first offence. Improperly hung flag, 
both national and county. Double of- 
fence. While well within his right as 
appointed Commandant to issue a 
personal verdict, Adair chose to hear 
the commons. The ayes had it, unani- 
mous verdict from the watch (includ- 
ing myself, an honor). The owner of 


said flags would have two days add- 
ed to their yearly militia obligations, 
or, in lieu of service, four strikes with 
the switch in the city square. Satis- 
fied with this dispensation of justice 
our Commandant signed the issued 
notice which is counter signed by the 
rest of the group and counter count- 
er signed by Diana in her capacity as 
Church of England representative. A 
victory of English justice. 


he dispensation of justice was in- 

terrupted by a great disappointed 
cry, the sound of smashing glass, and 
the smell of burning wood. We rushed 
to the noise, revealing its source to be 
a local pub. Its patrons having spilled 
out and in a drunken, angry, stupor 
were converting their drinks from 
libations to Molotov cocktails. Win- 
dows crashed, cars erupted in flames 
or were toppled over by an enraged 
mass. Evidently, Liverpool had lost. 

Adair, Brain, and Calvin rushed 
forward, swinging their maces and 
rattles, blowing on their whistles. A 
desperate attempt to regain order. 
Their pleas fell on deaf ears, the mob 
not caring for Adair's hoarse voice ad- 
monishing them for violating council 
order seven stroke seven and so on. Of 
course it was a charitable assumption 
to believe that they could hear him in 
the first place. Another Molotov is lit, 
"String up the bastards!" a Liverpool 
fan yells. Suddenly a shot rings out, 
barely missing the would be lyncher's 
head, sobering up everyone involved. 
They look to the source, which hap- 
pened to be the Carcano of the little 
Church of England representative 
next to me. 

‘The initiative was seized by Adair 
who began chastising the townspeo- 
ple for their lapse of decorum, chief 
among the guilty being the would be 
lyncher. Meeting his eyes with mine, 
he grew a great and humorous grin. 
After a moment I recognized him. It 
was Adair's father. "I hope my son was 
a good host!" He called to me as said 
son began to read him his rights. The 
junior night watch issued citations 
and court dates, counter signed by 
Diana. The senior Crawford beamed 
with pride, hopefully he had enough 
to last his four months in jail. @ 

— Richard Sylvania 


Dept. of Flight 
Event Horizon 
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N experiment in localism is 
being done here in the small 
town of Lindimshire. While 


one would assume that said localism 
would be the usual sets of devolu- 
tion, local parliaments, and local po- 
lice control and so on, they would be 
wrong. What is being tested in Lin- 
dimshire is an altogether new kind of 
democracy. One which, if successful, 
could have implications for the en- 
tire world. The voters here will be us- 
ing the democratic process to decide 
lunch. 





he voters assembled in North 

Brook, a section of land owned 
by Mr. Pete, a local farmer. They were 
a diverse bunch numbering about 
thirty total, young and old, the big 
and the small, those with pink skin 
and those who were darker. What 
they shared was their status. All lived 
within the boundary of Lindinshire 
and all were first time voters. A sur- 
vey done by the county's planning 
commission had revealed the startling 
fact that none of the participants had 
much knowledge of the democratic 
system. To a man (and woman) they 
were thoroughly apolitical. Indeed, 
it was difficult to gather if any had a 
working grasp of the system of En- 
glish government. A sobering failure 
of political literacy. 

Democracy, as it goes, is a muscle. 
And like a muscle, it must be used and 
stretched to its limits or it will atrophy 
and disappear. What these voters will 
be testing could hopefully be steroids 
for a dying democracy. Therefore in- 
stead of electing MPs or council 
members, either being far too difficult 
for our first time voters, they will in- 
stead be voting on a simple meal for 
the community. Government bureau- 
crats and other such boffins are bet- 
ting that if Lindinshire can be taught 


how to make small democracy work, 
they will be able to work their way up 
to the big democracy that the rest of 
us participate in and enjoy. 


t noon the meal bell rings. The 

demos immediately begin. At 
first they are united. All would like 
food, so they call for it. The first hur- 
dle of democratic order passed. The 
innate will of the vox gives a de- 
mand in one voice. The boffins will be 
pleased. 

Food is brought out for the group. 
It is a vast selection. Fruits, breads, 
oats, and meats of various kinds. 
Many options to choose from. "In a 
sense, the choice of food is political. 
There will be debate and resolution, 
in this simple scenario the democratic 
muscle will be flexed and bolstered." 
One of the boffins explains. At first 
all is well, the voters look over their 
options and they go over the pros 
and cons. Others inspect more care- 
fully for the freshest ingredients. The 
equivalence to passive and active vot- 
ers is obvious. 

However, things rapidly broke 
down. It was expected that the vot- 
ers would divide into groups based 
on their preferences and decide on 
what to cook based on those tastes. 
It was expected that some groups 
would elect a voter-in-command to 
coordinate food preparation and dis- 
tribution. What was not expected was 
the anarchic rush that occurred. Vot- 
ers barreled into the unprepared food, 
shoving as much as they could into 
their mouths. Family unity, let alone 
town or county unity, meant nothing. 
Mothers shoved their children to the 
floor as they tried to eat. An old man 
screamed as two children knocked 
him flat on his back. Blood ran as 
teeth bit. Squealing rage as food was 
stolen by whoever had the upper hand. 
Democratic order had collapsed. 

"OI! That's enough of all this!" 
Yells Farmer Pete as he pushes the 
boffins aside. The barking of his dog 
scatters the voters away from the 
food. Shovel in hand, he moves it to 
the troughs nearby. ‘The voters sheep- 
ishly return and peacefully eat. Autoc- 
racy had won. Pigs are not ready for 
democracy. @ 

— George Andwell 
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Dept. of Contrarianism 


A Year in Retrospect: 
Why Sanctions Are 


More Important 


Than Ever 


o¢ 


The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author's. They do not pur- 
port to reflect the opinions or views of 
the Inglish Dispatch or its contributers. 


¢ 


AST year Amnesty Interna- 

| tional in conjunction with Hu- 
man Rights Watch published 

their landmark report into the human 
rights situation in the British Isles 
dubbed ‘the Commonwealth of Fear’. 
Unprecedented in scope and dissem- 
ination, the paper is widely acclaimed 
and rightly deemed one of the crown- 
ing achievements of twenty first cen- 
tury investigative journalism. Such 
was the potency of its testimony that 
the European Parliament, with unan- 
imous blessing from the European 
Round Table of Industrialists, levied 
a new round of sanctions targeting 
the regime’s coal and oil exports, de- 
priving the dictatorship of much of 
its coveted hard-currency supply. An 
important victory for democracy no 
doubt, but why are these strict mea- 
sures necessary, and why should you 
or I care about the goings-on behind 
the English Dyke? Let us take a tally. 
The so-called Great English 
Commonwealth is a regime on par 
only with North Korea in terms of its 
cruelty and rejection of the principles 
of western democracy. All political 
parties are banned, and freedom of 
speech is almost non-existent; those 
who speak out against the ruling 
‘Folksteer’ are quietly disappeared or 
whisked off to one of the regime’s 
“Absolution through Labour” camps 
by masked men who come in the 
night. The twice recipient of the Or- 
well Prize and British (not English) 
refugee, Ash Sarkar, details just a small 
fraction of the abuse meted out by the 
infamous Shire Reeves in her book I 
Was Literally There. But when regime 
pundit Barry Money, then columnist 
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The Author 


of The Saxon newspaper, decried the 
sanctions as “inflammatory [and] un- 
necessarily provocative”, there was no 
mention of that. Instead, he opted to 
laud praise upon the Russian Union's 
new Victory pipeline, hailing it as the 
latest milestone in the era of Eurasian 
cooperation with the linkage of Rus- 
sia’s illiberal network with England. 
Of course, just as Mr Money opts to 
remain silent on the Anglicisation 
Camps in southern Scotland, so too 
does he extend his silence towards 
the Kremlin continued Russifica- 
tion campaigns against its subject 
Ukrainian population, as well as its 
intensifying westward provocations. 
whataboutism 


|B eee 
and dishonest omission are 


nothing new in the anti-liberal play- 
book as veterans of last century’s sub- 
version minefields will intuitively un- 
derstand. However, perhaps the most 
terrifying reality of the Winchester 
regime is in its careful, constant adap- 
tation to the conditions of the modern 
world that threaten to create a new 
global blueprint for authoritarian rule. 
In synthesising and weaponizing the 
multi-faceted lens of the digital age, 
the regime is able to mobilise pop- 
ular discontentment into righteous 
displays of public fealty. Sanctioned 
Iconoclasm, public executions, and a 
myriad of communal festivals, work- 


shops and parades are all organised 
through instantaneous digital matri- 
ces, in turn directed where necessary 
by the nodal folkmoots, with the dual 
aims of simultaneous total politici- 
sation and depoliticization. The local 
community unit is elevated to the lev- 
el of the national concern, while the 
national itself is subject to the deli- 
cate, yet ultimately inconsequential 
interplay between the Guildmoots 
and the High Witan. ‘The end result 
is a system without limits, where 
public opinion and energy is carefully 
but unconsciously managed only into 
ends deemed acceptable. In this way, 
the English system is both distinctly 
and qualitatively superior to the com- 
paratively primitive party-state forms 
of twentieth century totalitarianism 
that ultimately proved themselves ob- 
solete and cyclically unreceptive. 

The multi-layered contradictions 
of the regime are no better exempli- 
fied than in the evolution of its “To- 
tal Brexit’ maxim. At first, the slogan 
was a rallying cry against what regime 
apparatchiks deemed as the twofold 
spectres of Europhilism and Atlanti- 
cism, a way for the English people to 
assert their independence and histor- 
ical uniqueness. On the bare face of it 
perhaps not an entirely condemnable 
goal, but in practice merely served as 
a way for the regime to jettison itself 
of all its prior international obliga- 
tions in a frenzy of self-aggrandising 
triumphalism to match the bombastic 
fervour of the Third Reich. But then 
Brexit slowly turned ever inwards un- 
til its purview had switched almost 
entirely. It is often said that life im- 
itates art, and in England’s case it is 
absolutely true, even if the concerning 
piece of literature is now on the ev- 
er-expanding blacklist and scrubbed 
from the public lexicon. Orwell cer- 
tainly could not have predicted the 
final resolution of Brexit being that of 
madness and linguistic lunacy. Brex- 
it descended into auto-cannibalism, 
the phrase paradoxically coming to 
mean an exit from Britain itself, that 
is, the destruction of Britain itself 
and the birth of a new English pri- 
macy to replace it. Concurrently, lin- 
guistic purification campaigns based 
on discredited anti-historical politi- 
cal conspiracies such as the Norman 


Yoke began pushing ‘Anglish’ from 
the wistful academic into the public 
sphere. Broadcasters were required 
to minimise words of Romance or- 
igin and substitute them with ‘in- 
born’ variants. School textbooks and 
signage across the country began to 
reflect the political change, zealously 
pushed from below by politically cor- 
rect youth organisations. The chang- 
es are still underway today but have 
manifested themselves in the crudest 
of English chauvinisms as Anglicisa- 
tion makes its way into Wales (now 
Westmark) and Scotland south of the 
Firth (Upper Bernicia) with the aim 
of radically reforming and homo- 
genising the British Isles. 


Cc genocide withstanding, 
the intrusion of the Folksteer 
into the private sphere has also trans- 
formed social relations across the 
country in line with its preferred so- 
cially conservative orientation and 
is widely considered to have pushed 
back progressive politics by decades 
according to prominent LGBTQIA+ 
charities and activists. London, once 
home to Europe’s most vibrant and 
ecstatic gay scene, has now been 
stripped of its colour and cheer as the 
‘feminine’ club has been uprooted by 
the resurgent paternal pub. A pattern 
now repeated across much of Great 
Britain. Owen Jones, exiled dissident 
journalist, described between tears 
the closing down of Soho’s world-fa- 
mous G-A-Y Bar as “the worst thing 
to happen ever.” 

Even though the internal dynam- 
ics of social harm, particularly to eth- 
nic and sexual minorities, are inher- 
ently problematised by the levying of 
an indiscriminate sanctions’ regime, 
the alternatives are simply too ghast- 
ly to even contemplate. Every mo- 
ment the English Commonwealth 
breathes freely is an attack upon the 
very principles that have defined the 
democratic unipolar world order. Just 
as the free world collectively stood up 
to fascism and racism in the forms of 
Nazi Germany and Apartheid, so too 
must it stand up for liberalism against 
those bad-faith actor nations that 
would subvert it. @ 

—Norman Goldsmith 


Dept. of Ale, Real 


Nightlife Review: 
The Black Harrow, 
Slitchester-On-Sea 





strip light’s flickering glow 

illuminated partial faces and 

glasses in the Black Harrow 
garden. Dismal, distant eyes fixed to 
points far behind each other’s heads, 
red-orange dots appearing and dis- 
appearing in the dark, smoke seg- 
menting in the white light. Pressed 
against the frosted glass within are 
more faces, elbows, arms, glasses 
and cigarettes, writhing in the vague 
frame, the sounds of smashes, breaks, 
arguments, faint patriotic melodies 
from deep within the shifting mass 
of limb and glass. The Black Harrow 
is a whirlpool. Sometimes you never 
even get a pint in. As soon as wading 
through the dregs kicked to the gar- 
den, you're swept up in the torrent of 
flesh, cotton, corduroy, trying in some 
way to direct your course, avoiding 
cigarette burns, spillages and swing- 
ing glasses. 

Pickpockets at the Black Harrow 
are renowned and reviled across the 
parish, adept at weaving in and out 
of the human flood. Veteran regulars 
can be identified by sewn-up pockets 
and waterproofed lightweight sum- 
mer suits, once fine linen slathered in 
thick greasy slicks of fisherman's jelly, 
their boots wrapped in thin steel. Suit 
jackets tucked into trousers, ties sewn 
into shirts, money clasped firmly in 
rough, scarred hands, they move with 
distinctive poise and grace. 


| Pie podiums jutting high above 
the swirling customers stand offi- 
cers of the local Parish Militia, nick- 
named Cyclone Detachment, armed 
with extendable prods and piercing 
electric whistles to direct traffic. If 
one reaches the bar, avoiding pick- 
pockets and crushing density sinks, 
the machine-like barmaids offer little 


time for customer selection. One may 
shout gin, or ale, and whether or not 
you're lucky enough to receive your or- 
der, you once again disappear into the 
crowd. It’s better to travel in a group. 
Some regulars have established infor- 
mal affiliations, gangs, traversing the 
waves with arms interlocked, a strat- 
egy most likely derived from the la- 
bour struggle. You can identify gangs 
by square coloured patches sewn into 
the backs of suit jackets. These gangs 
have no names or crests like in some 
pubs, only colours, to avoid a barring 
from the Parish Militia.* 

*Refer to Public Order Act s 

stroke seventeen--Ed. 

At twenty-two fifty hours the first 
claxon sounds: last orders. A wave of 
panic ensues throughout the room, 
glasses shatter and slice through flesh, 
stampedes overtake and accelerate 
the swirl. The Militiamen ready their 
shields and truncheons. At twen- 
ty-three hundred hours the second 
claxon sounds. Iron shutters slam 
down on the bar, floodlights wash 
over the swirling mass. Militiamen 
pull perspex masks over their faces 
and leap from the podiums, trun- 
cheons striking at the crowd. Fights 
escalate. If the crowd isn't dispersed at 
twenty-three ten hours the water can- 
nons come out. At twenty-three thir- 
ty hours the room is empty, shutters 
force the windows and doors shut, the 
swirling mass is further pacified in the 
beer garden as bands of thieves perch 
on rooftops, spying the drunkards as 
they stumble away from the violence. 
Some regulars scuttle into tents and 
shelters erected in alleyways beside 
the pub. Inside, barmaids wash away 
broken glass and debris into gutters 
with the water cannons. It is said that 
after collecting pay the barmaids leave 
work via a series of underground tun- 
nels linked to various hostels on the 
outskirts of town. No-one has ever 
seen a Black Harrow barmaid outside 
of work. At eleven-hundred hours the 
next morning the shutters rise again. 


@ eee despite stale beer and pu- 

trid gin, the atmosphere is jolly 

and the decor pleasing. Four stars. @ 
KKK KS 


—Barun Masomi 
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The Dispatch Investigates 


ECCENTRICS OF BRITANNIA: 
THE GREAT MIDLANDS 
STANDOFF 


By M. Wolfe 


OM the Tyne to Dartmoor, 
|. England has been the home 
to the minds of great thinkers 
bound to the Commonwealth and 
from antiquity to modernity, north to 
south, old to new. Chaucer to Graves 
and Bede to Dickens, the individuals 
of this island never falter in fear nor 
fable. 

‘The past six months have seen my 
team of investigative journalists and 
I, all holding valid credentials from 
Russell Group universities in the 
subject of humanities take time out 
of our busy schedule to travel En- 
gland on the dole of the Great British 
tax-payer and visit those that carry on 
this great tradition and carry the cross 
of ‘English Eccentricity’. Gentle 
reader, we invite you to accompany us 
on our journey across the green fields 
of Albion to unearth these men of old 
and new. 


| ane: our base of operations— our 
sound technicians’ student flat in 
Hampstead- and venturing out to the 
great beyond, onto the M40 bound 
for Stourbridge, a humble town of no 
less than sixty four thousand in the 
midlands, home of glass-makers and 
merchants, Stourbridge is also home 
to our investigation. Like any good 
story, it begins with an old man liv- 
ing in the outskirts of Birmingham 
on a state pension and years supply of 
free garibaldis, provided by a winning 
ticket in the Sun on Sunday newspa- 
per— his favourite. 

Mr. Dreyfuss lives at home with 
his wife, after unsuccessful attempts to 
institutionalise them into a care home 
by their two children, he and his wife 
have decided upon the last option, 
Squatting. Of course, this home is not 
his, it belongs to a local farmer who 
is out most of the year. Mr. Dreyfuss 
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stakes his claim armed with nothing 

but a Remington Model seven hun- 

dred with a barrel length of no more 

than twenty four inches (as per UK 

guidelines of the Firearms Act of 

1968) and several sticks of dynamite." 
"The latter now believed to 
be movie props--Ed. 

He and his wife, who refuses to 
give us her name, have been squatting 
in the farmhouse for three months 
now, claiming decent from Branch 
Davidians believing to be holding 
their own Waco siege. Realising only 
recently that farmhouse was illegally 
occupied, despite frequent calls from 
the owner, police were sent out. So far 
two PCSOs and the local MP have 
visited the house in hopes they will 
leave but after interviewing them 





they seem to believe the issue to be 
rather frivolous. 

“Rants about Waco, the IRS and 
the ATF” sighs the constable, a man 
reluctantly taking on the role of ne- 
gotiating a peaceful withdrawal from 
the premises, a job only made possi- 
ble through the lack of policing else- 
where in the quiet town. The scene 
has been set, a long standoff which 
resumes every few hours on orders of 
the parish council. A hunger strike 
was out of the question, Mr. Drey- 
fuss is a type-two diabetic and would 
rather not go without eating anyway. 
Food was never a problem for the two 
protestors, they were still able to get 
their food shopping delivered regard- 
less of the siege on their property. The 
only demand was their own sectioned 
article in both the local paper and The 
Spectator. 


he Dreyfuss couple were quick to 

admit their lack of knowledge on 
United States libertarianism, initial- 
ly confusing it with liberalism, they 
admitted their affinity towards local 
politics, despite voting Conservative 
each and every year. The charm of the 
couple is found in their resilience in 
the face of danger, albeit one of their 
own doing, believing themselves to be 
fighting the good fight against junior 
police officers and part-time volun- 
teers. Their politics were certainly 
confusing, it seemed more to be a 
rebellion to old age than to the gov- 
ernment, the only pictures of them in 
their house were from their thirties at 
the latest and both would ramble on 
about the misunderstanding of social 
media in the modern age, whatever 
they meant by that. 

Regardless they pressed on, the 
gun had sat by the window for the 
past few days, only being used to wave 
occasionally at passers-by, coming to a 
sort of pilgrimage to the site, perhaps 
the most interesting affair the town 
has had in the last twenty or so years. 


he siege of the farmhouse has 

been going on for two weeks now, 
a hunger strike was out of the question 
due to Mr. Dreyfuss’ aforementioned 
type-two diabetes as well as his belief 
that it would be taking things too far. 
‘They were surviving on food deliver- 


ies from various large market chains, 
of whom were the only ones allowed 
within the premises. Three loaves 
of wholegrain sliced bread, red-top 
milk, butter, steak, occasionally fish, 
free-range eggs and variety of locally 
sourced fruit and vegetables. It should 
be added our team were only allowed 
in briefly during the three weeks we 
were present, frequently insulted by 
our time in the farmhouse, most- 
ly due to our incessant questions for 
the piece, drifting further and further 
from what we came for, being the 
dedicated journalists as we. 

We were still welcomed to join 
them for six p.m. dinner, as unpleas- 
ant as it was with the roaring of the 
megaphones and loudspeakers out- 
side, it seemed the local police moved 
to psychological attacks with loud 
harsh noise, courtesy of the Consta- 
bles’ teenage son. This had no effect 
on the couple, forgetting to take into 
account they were in their late sev- 
enties and were hardly in their prime 
hearing days. 


ike all revolutionaries, they don't 

know what they want. Mrs. 
Dreyfuss has the famous ‘La Liberté 
guidant le peuple’, bought from a lo- 
cal print shop, snuck in by a local boy 
and hung up on the bathroom wall. 
During our stay many references were 
made to the French Revolution when 
we were cornered in the small down- 
stairs bathroom. 

“That’s rather like our situation” 
remarked the elderly gentleman. “The 
French Revolution brought around 
peace for their country, that’s how we 
plan to end this” he continued, refus- 
ing to take any questions on the valid- 
ity of that claim. 

Continuing through the property, 
much of it left untouched knowing 
full well the insurance hit once they 
left the place, which they were certain 
upon happening relatively soon. A 
kettle, dodgy fridge-freezer and pots 
and pans piled in the sink. It’s been 
fifteen days. The police at this point 
are working four hour shifts on the 
property, occasionally using a loud- 
speaker to hurl local insults towards 
the couple, several of which are be- 
yond our vocabulary. 

We were starting to feel our pres- 
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ence very unwelcome by the end of it, 
the couple had informed us that we 
didn’t seem to be taking the situation 
as seriously as it was; a true fact. We 
were here strictly on business, not to 
be caught up in a midlands standoff 
as-politics aside-they were nutjobs. 
Was custody worth it? A prison or 
care home, one and the same to some. 


ffset dementia? Possibly. De- 
lusions? Likely. Our expulsion 
from the ground-zero farmhouse 
drew our journey to an end, the cou- 
ple came to believe us to be agents 
of the government, with them only 
foiling our supposed plans of gassing 
the building out only hours before its 
execution. Our walk of shame past 
the ‘police-line’ left us underwhelmed. 
We left with a scoop on an elderly de- 
ranged couple with no satisfying end- 
ing, no great chase, no shootout, they 
simply went back to their standard 
evening routine of eating, sleeping 
and occasionally shouting obscenities 
out the window. 
‘The ending came only a week after 
we had returned home. Mr. Dreyfuss 






died of an undiagnosed blood clot 
in his brain, perhaps explaining his 
delirious state at times (his wife’s ex- 
cuse still remains a mystery). He was 
pronounced dead four hours after the 
fact due to the misconception of him 
taking a nap. Mrs. Dreyfuss evacu- 
ated the farmhouse only a few hours 
after his death and surrendered to 
the police, being handed a three hun- 
dred pound fine and sixty five hours 
of community service. A cheer of joy 
from all involved, the farmhouse re- 
stored to its owner, the second gener- 
ation farmer who actually lives in his 
second home in the Cotswolds and 
rents out the farm there to poor la- 
bourers. 


pe so, our story comes to a close, 
a happy ending of some sort, 
justice prevails etc. the lesson learnt 
from this piece? It is whatever you, 
dear reader, wish for it to be. A har- 
rowing tale of anti-establishment? A 
think piece on the effects of old age 
and youth? Or perhaps even the ne- 
cessity of eccentricity, especially in our 
later lives. @ 





Special Feature 


REPORT FROM THE ALTHING | 





LTHING, a proto-germanic 

old-english-by-way-of-norse 

sort of word. In continental 
English it means parliament, or gen- 
eral meeting. Parliament of course has 
another meaning in this country, that 
of the House of Commons. It is re- 
flective of the sort of Anglo-Saxon re- 
vival we have seen take place in these 
isles that it is difficult to determine 
which is the more important body 
of the state. Or ‘Folksmoot’, as they 
would say here. 

I arrived in Whitechapel by ferry, 
having landed in the city’s port by fly- 
ing boat the day before. The quirks of 
travel to this land are of course one of 
the greatest, but far from only, shocks 
to the casual traveler. The water ter- 
minal of La Guardia being the coun- 
try's only official aerial link across the 
Atlantic. Jets having been prohibited 
for uses other than defense some time 
ago. 

Whitechapel, that, if not the Mec- 
ca of the Kindred at least its Jerusa- 
lem, great artistic city was draped in 
the cloth of pagan festivity. Stepping 
off the ferry with the rest of my in- 
ternational associates we were greeted 
by those two solemn symbols of the 
state. Rising up fifteen feet in height 
was the totem of the headman. The 
angular fox head looked into the dis- 
tance, uncaring of the gaggle of pho- 
tographers snapping pictures. To its 
right was the double Key. The symbol 
of the Kindred. Despite it being a sim- 
ilar height as the totem, it attracted 
less attention. Together they formed 
the pseudo-shinto gate between the 
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harbor and the city. 


ust past the gate lay customs. I had 

visited the consulate in New York 
previously to receive my class two lit- 
erary visa, the seasoned among you 
will reconize it as “that queer cottage 
in the west village”, so the questions 
the customs agent asked were not 
wholly surprising. Although their 
oddity was not blunted. 

“Reason for visit?” 

“Literary.” 

“Fiction or non-fiction?” 

“Non-fiction.” 

“Language?” 

“English.” 

“Reformed or un- well you're 
American. I suppose it'd be odd if you 
were writing reformed. Has your pub- 
lication been published in France or 
any of her colonies or linguistic axis?” 

“What?” They had not prepared 
me for this one at the consulate. 

“Public order sir.” She motioned to 
the notice board to her left. 

RECENT ATTACKS BY NOR- 
MAN... CHANGES TO ENTRY... 

“No, not to my knowledge Miss.” 

“Are you now or have you ever been 
a citizen of the European Union?” 

“No.” 

She smiled sweetly. “Thank you 
sir-THWOP-your passport has been 
stamped. Enjoy your stay in Ingland. 
Wassail.” She raised her hand in the 
traditional salute. 

“Wassail.” Wassail, wes hael, be 
thou whole. I returned the salute with 
one of my own. 





bY, fener se has undergone a 
great renovation in recent 
years. The old Victorian buildings re- 
main. Pubs still line its streets, beck- 
oning in thirsty travelers for the night. 
‘There are two great surprises to the as- 
sumptions of the foreigner. First, the 
incredible lack of glass. While once 
shops displayed their wares in large 
display box style storefronts, now 
the view is mainly of stucco, rammed 
earth, and brick. Such a sight would 
be impossible to imagine in New 
York or Berlin. Second, the total lack 
of automobiles. While certainly less 
shocking, car free zones have been 
sprouting up in urban areas across the 
globe in recent years, the totality of it 
is still impressive. 

The greatest treat of Whitecha- 
pel, and a draw for any tourist, are 
the myriad of Kindred devotionals. 
‘The roads pulse with the footsteps of 
Pilgrims, each eager to visit the city 
where the Kindred began. Streets are 
lined with the flag of kin councils 
from across the island. From the in- 
flight brochure I could identify a few. 
The banners depicting Stonehenge 
and the Long Man of Wilmington 
were obvious. The seaxes and dragons 
betrayed kin from Essex and Wales 
respectively, however past these easy 
guesses identification became impos- 
sible. 1 do not know how some of the 
more abstract flags can be told apart 
but I am told that a fully initiated 
Kinsman could read their graphic lan- 
guage as easily as you are reading this 
article now. 


‘The hotel I had booked was an old 


construction. 1970s perhaps. It was 
that shoddy sort of concrete thing 
that would never be built in the new 
Whitechapel. Cracks were visible on 
the facade, despite someone’s best ef- 
fort to hide it. They crept their way 
around the array of international flags 
draped over the building’s front. The 
web of cracks did not inspire confi- 
dence that the whole thing wouldn't 
collapse violently someday. Perhaps it 
was allegorical, given this sorry build- 
ing housed the city’s only internation- 
al hotel. 


| ae early the next morning. The 
city below my room’s window was 
already abuzz with activity. On the 
street hand drawn carts filled with 
equipment, food, tents, flags, chairs, 
and artistic works jostled for place 
among the swarm of the green hoods 
and leather caps. I could hear their 
songs, shaking the room where I slept. 


All Hael! All Hael! We are the lash- 
ing flail 

That beats the golden life out of all 
things stale 

We Come, We Come , We Come, The 
Kibbo Kift 

Children of the Fire and the Wide 
World's Drift. 


When one song ended another 
began. The music sifted in and out 
as kinsmen and women from across 
Albion and the world moved along 
the river of green. 


The drum throb coming nearer 
The Green-clad masses’ might, 
The Life—flag showing clearer 
The Kindrea's only Fight! 


Some had traveled a great dis- 
tance. They had left their homes 
and marched towards Whitechapel. 
Why? For the same reason I was 
here. It was the Althing. The great 
meeting of the Kindred was tomor- 
row. On the liturgical calendar of 
the Kindred there was no greater 
event. On the green hills outside 
of the city every kincouncil in the 
country was to assemble and en- 
camp. Half rally, half festival. The 
headman would speak on the prog- 


ress of their organization. 


The next morning I joined the 
great procession below me to make 
my way to the Althing. The sea of peo- 
ple had only gotten stronger. The only 
comparison is the worst of Manhat- 
tan subway traffic except every other 
commuter is carrying a staff. Every- 
one who had passed yesterday had 
already set up camp the night before. 
Some doubled back around in order 
to guide the newly arrived in direction 
and song. One who I caught the ear 
of declared that he had made this loop 
twice already and wouldn't stop until 
the headman spoke. From where we 
were to the field, it was at least sev- 
en miles. My feet were already aching 
as we walked but here this kinsman 
cheerfully remarked that he still had 
another thirty miles if not more to go. 
Barefoot. 


he march continued. The songs 
kept changing. I didn’t know any 

of the lyrics, but I could hum along. 
At least to the children’s songs that 
had survived the trip across the ocean. 
When we arrived at the fields our 
procession broke up. The senior kin 
began their walk back as they had 
been doing all day. Families and tribes 





went off to set up camp. When that 
was done the boys and girls sprinted 
off to play and meet friends. Their 
stamina was incredible. I was wiped 
out. It had only been seven miles, but 
that was enough for me. I collapsed 
next to one of the water stations and 
caught my breath. The Althing was a 
sight to behold. An army had made 
camp on the hills. Tents, fires, pots, 
benches, and the talbards and flags of 
the kincouncils dotted the landscape. 
It was like an army encampment. 
Maybe fewer guns and more dancing 
than Napoleon would prefer. 

The most striking aspect of the 
Kindred is their clothing. The original 
Kindred were adorned with a Lin- 
coln green Saxon jerkin, a detachable 
hood, a belt around the waist, shorts, 
and long scout socks. If they even 
bothered to wear shoes. The compari- 
son to Robin Hood is a common one, 
and not inaccurate. Today the Kin- 
dred has spread far and wide and the 
uniform has greatly diversified. The 
kin councils are nations into them- 
selves, each with their own cultural 
practices and taboos, the Kindred 
uniform has become a folk costume. 
Those coming from the north have 

eschewed the shorts for longer 

pants. The Wolf Fang tribe of Rus- 
sia wear their billowy cossack pants 
colored in bright reds and blues. 
‘Those from swampy and wet lands 
wouldn't be caught dead without 
their high boots. Across the hills 
ran girls dressed as dryads, placing 
dandelion crowns on their moot’s 
greco-roman tunic’ kinsmen. The 
constants were found in the men’s 
hoods and the higher orders of the 
Kindred. The gleemasters, hearald- 
men, and other ceremonial players 
of all the kincounils still wore the 
stiff shoulders and hourglass shaped 
Tabards designed by the first head- 
man. In this sense they are catholic. 


t this point I realized that 
my own uniform, the stan- 
dard business suit and hard shoes 
of the rest of the world, had made 
me an object of curiosity. While I 
observed the Althing, those around 
me were observing me. 
A gruff Essex accent startled me 
from behind. 
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“You look like one 'ell of a tourist.” 

I spun around to meet the dark 
green eyes of the man who was to be 
my cultural guide, as was my privilege 
holding a class two literary visa, Mr. 
Aethelstin Miller. Although while he 
was in uniform here he went by the 
woodcraft name Longbow. I agreed. 
My brown suit stuck out like a sore 
thumb among the sea of green. 

“Really it’s just you and the rest of 
the writers.” He pointed off in the dis- 
tance. Little dots of black and brown 
against the hills betrayed colleagues 
of mine. Longbow on the other hand 
fit right in among his kin. He was 
dressed in that classical Saxon jerkin 
and shorts. Like most others here 
he walked barefoot. Looking down 
at my oxfords I saw another mark of 
the tourist. I bent over to take off my 
shoes, which prompted a deep bellied 
laugh from Longbow. 

“Now there’s something I’ve never 
seen from a writer!” 


\ X Talking with Longbow the men 


and women of the Kin regard- 
ed me with less suspicion. Longbow 
was a man of some stature within the 
Kindred. The wooden scarab pinned 
to his jerkin betrayed his membership 
within that most secretive of Kin- 
dred councils, who’s name “Ndembo 
Lodge” was the extent of the public’s 
knowledge of it. Evidently they were 
the inner council of the Kindred. 





ee or 
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However, they were not the usual in- 
ner council, that being the folksmoot, 
but were rather the ecclesiastic coun- 
cil. While the folksmoot would forge 
the politic, Ndembo forged the soul. 
Longbow for his part did not look the 
type to be involved in esoteric conspir- 
acies. His broad shoulders and thick 
hands, the product of years of service 
with the National Militia, brought to 
mind images of Little John. 

Another song caught my ear. A cir- 
cle of kinsmen and women surround- 
eda tall chestnut haired youth playing 
a small accordion-like instrument. 


‘The circle sang along as he played. 


Oh, do not tell the Priest our plight, 
Or he would call it a sin; 

But - we have been out in the woods 
all night, 

A-conjuring Summer in! 

And we bring you news by word of 
mouth- 

Good news for cattle and corn- 
Now is the Sun come up from the 
South, 

With Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, good 
sirs 

All of a Midsummer morn 

Ingland shall bide till Judgment 
Tide- 

By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn! 


I had caught the end of a song 


known as The Tree Song. Despite the 
ancient sounding lyrics, it was hardly 
more than a hundred years old, hav- 
ing been first penned as a poem by 
Ruydard Kiping in 1906. The musical 
adaptation they sang was even more 
recent, a product of the early 1970s. 
Clearly the Kindred was attempting 
to capture the primordial England, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the pre-industrial, 
pre-enclosure, Merrie Inglish com- 
mons that had been wiped away by 
centuries of Norman subjugation, 
but this was hardly ancient. I asked 
the youth with the accordion what he 
thought about this. Was it not a con- 
tradiction to sing a song younger than 
some of the Kindred here? Was that 
not a plastic revivalism? 

“I don't care for any revivalism” 
he said. “It’s a good song that speaks 
to me. It could have been written a 
thousand years ago, or the hundred as 
it was.” 

Longbow spoke up. “Kipling drew 
from the eternal essence of our folk. 
Time does not play a part.” 


ime really did not seem to exist 
here at the Althing. Red Indian 
war whoops could be heard over the 
distance. Groups of women practiced 
their archery. Boys raced each other, 
standing atop of their friends con- 
trolling them like a human chariot. 
Wrestling matches began and ended 
without referees. Each knew the rules 
in their hearts. There 
was no need for score 
keeping. Girls ran wear- 
ing the hooded jerkins 
of their new loves. Their 
shirtless beaus chased 
them up and down the 
rolling hills. This was 
the Althing. The culmi- 
nation of a year’s work in 
developing the kinsmen 
was presented as a living 
example to the nobility 
of the body. This was 
no place for the fat, the 
mean, or the ugly. The 
Kindred had cast those 
concepts away a long 
time ago. Only beauty 
remained. 
A rattling drum 
tattoo interrupted my 


gazing. Longbow grabbed my hand 
and started rushing towards the area’s 
Capitoline Hill. Moments later so did 
everyone else. Had it not been for my 
guide I would likely have been flat- 
tened by the stampede. The Headman 
was to speak. 

All eyes were fixed to the wooden 
stage on the top of the hill. Flanking 
said stage were the two statues I had 
seen as I entered Whitechapel. The 
Fox and the Key. Nearby I could hear 
the melodic droning of a reed-like 
instrument. A hurdy gurdy? A har- 
monium? I couldn't tell. Whatever he 
was playing, the gleemaster setup the 
entrance of the headman incredibly. 
We all stood, rapt attention. Waiting 
for the saga to be told. 


procession cut through the 

crowd. Four men dressed in tal- 
bards bearing the mark of the kin 
carried a richly decorated chest on 
their shoulders. I was told by Long- 
bow that it contained the Kinlong. 
The massive leather bound tome that 
contained the history of the Kindred, 
first written by the headman over a 
hundred years ago. I never caught a 
glimpse of it, but I am told it is writ- 
ten in the way of medieval bibles. 
Each page etched out carefully with 
ink, by hand. The procession contin- 
ued, filling up the stage and the grass 
around. Each man was dressed in his 
best, carrying some offering from his 
council. They each had a face of dull 
seriousness. Even those who had been 
skipping and kissing just moments 
before stared towards the stage with 
fiery passion. 

A call from the distance, “WAS- 
SAIL!” Everyone spins around to- 
wards the origin. Another, “WAS- 
SAIL!” then more, “WASSAIL 
WASSAIL”” The calls begin to crash 
on top of each other. Hands fly up, sa- 
luting with the open palm. A wave of 
devotion spreads through the crowd. 
‘The shouts become deafening. I track 
the arrival of the headman through 
the crowd as the hands go up, he’s 
cutting a path to the stage. I scan 
the crowd quickly, he must be get- 
ting close. Suddenly there’s a deep 
cry from Longbow, “Wassail!” I spin 
around and see who he salutes. A man 
of slightly above average height and 


Come And Join The Hike 


The sun is newly risen, 

The lark is soaring high, 

Hey ho! Hey ho! Hoist your pack and follow! 
The dew is on the grass blades, 

And cloudless is the sky, 

Hey ho! Hey ho! singing as we go! 


Sing a merry camp song, 
Sing with all your might, 


That’s the way to make a heavy pack seem light, 
Take your staff and come now, every man alike, 


Hey ho! Hey ho! Come and join the hike! 


The open road is calling, 

So let us all away, 

Hey ho! Hey ho! Hoist your pack and follow! 
The sun is climbing higher, 

There is no time to stay 

Hey ho! Hey ho! Singing as you go! 


Brothers of the Kindred, 

Give a mighty “Hough” 

We are setting off upon the long trek now 
Hear the hills re-echo, to a hiking son, 
Hey ho! Hey ho! as we tramp along! 


All ye who love the freedom, 

The lure of hills afar, 

Hey ho! Hey ho! hoist your pack and follow! 
The beauty of a pine tree, 

The wonder of a star 

Hey ho! Hey ho! singing as you go! 


If you love the camp life, 

Open air and sun, 

Just fall in behind us ere the long trek’s done, 
Swing along together, let your step be free 
Hey ho! Hey ho! Kibbo Kift are we 


- White Fox 
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wiry build stood before me. He wore a 
pair of dark green shorts, a black knit- 
ted sweater with a felt fox head sewn 
to the chest, and of course no shoes. 
On his head lay a large paper mache 
mask in the shape of a fox’s head. I 
couldn't believe it, this was the head- 
man? This was the man that had all 
these people around his finger? It was 
unbelievable. I had expected one with 
the pomp and dress of an Egyptian 
pharaoh. Out of everyone here he was 
dressed the simplest. 

I must have stared in shock for 
quite a while as I was quickly yanked 
out of the path to the stage by Long- 
bow. The headman looked at me. 
Longbow elbowed me gently. I 
raised my hand and gave a was- 
sail. The headman continued on his 
way, Kindred continuing to salute and 
greet as he went. I looked at Long- 
bow, wanting to ask him if 
that was really him, want- 
ing answers, but his eyes 
were locked to the stage. 
My = questions would 
have to wait. Another 
cry erupted from the 
crowd. The headman 
was on stage now, his 
arms outstretched to 
the sun. The crowd 
copies. In the dis- 
tance I spot a 
colleague. A 
small time re- 
porter from the 
Hamburg Eve- 
ning-Sun. We share 
a look of atheists in the 
land of the devout. 


| is hands  out- 
stretched, the 
headman finally 


speaks. A great and 
mighty "wassail" flies 
from his belly. The crowd 
responds. He lowers his 
hands, placing them 
behind his back. He 
scans those assembled. 
What was a cacophony 
of greetings and music 









































singing far in the distance. Everyone 
focuses on the headman. He’s going to 
speak without amplification it seems. 
He begins to speak. A stout English 
accent rings over the crowd. 

“I float in helioptic flight above 
the City of the Sun. I see below me 
the Foundations of the Inglish Civi- 
lization. The vision of the New Solar 
Kindred...” 

He raises one hand high above, 
pointing to the sky. 

“With the coming of The Kindred 
I saw these things clearly and knew 
the meaning that was hidden. I knew 
that the End and the Beginning were 

at hand. Uther, Pendragon of Brit- 
ain, father of Arthur, rode 
again by the river 
Eden and _ lit 

beacon fires 
on Pendle, 

Inglebor- 

ough = and 

Penygant. ‘The 

dewpond under 
Chanctonbury 
Ring filled in the 
night brim full, 
and the tracks of the 
Old Flint Men that 
run across the Downs 
were plain to see in 
the morning. The Long 
Headed Men of the riv- 
er-bed gravels reassembled 
themselves and let out a 
hunting cry. Hika, we la hal 
Hika, wa ho! From Silbury 
Hill, rising like the breast 
of a giantess, came the lilt 
of a Bronze Age song. The 
Long Man of Wilming- 
ton stood up out of the 

Wealden chalk and gave 

the Sign, and the wild 

thyme flowered out of 
season. Out of the dene- 
holes of Essex and Kent 
came the grain-chant of 
ancient Harvest Men.” 
On queue the Kin- 
dred gives their greeting, 
“WASSAIL!” 


He raises his other 


goes silent. ‘The hand to the sky. 
only sounds “The 
now are spirit of 
birds The Kin- 
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dred must join with and enkindle 
the spirit of our people and point 
steadfastly towards the error in the 
notching of the tallysticks. The Kin- 
dred sprang from Inglish soil! There 
is something hidden in the kistvaen, 
something buried in the tumulus that 
is with us yet, and it is from here— 
from Grimspound and the stag’s horn 
moss under the whortleberry bush- 
es—that is the Thing That Is With 
Us resurrects. We crawl from the peat 
bogs of time to live again, perfect- 
ly preserved in our good and proper 
ways...” 

The music begins again, a haunt- 
ing droning. 

“I asked, Who am I? What is 
God? Why is Man? For answer, the 
earth-wise man plucked a handful 
of meadow grass and gave it to me. 
Sing, then, to those who know where 
to cut the willow wand, who count 
rightly the number of the notches; 
and give thanks to those whose body- 
gleam gives healing and strength. I 
shall follow them because they have 
called me from deep down and not 
by word-spinning in my head. It is 
for me to learn to open the doors of 
my common senses that I may under- 
stand with the pores of my skin and 
the surge of my blood and the beat of 
my heart that wordless wisdom with- 
out which I am a dead man.” 

He pulls a small knife from his 
belt, raising it to the sky. “Wake now 
the dead!” 

For a moment nobody responds. 
He had cast a spell over the Kindred. 
So wrapped around his words are they, 
do they forget to respond. Longbow is 
the first to break free. He lifts his knife 
above his head and responds. “WAKE 
NOW THE DEAD!" The rest of the 
Kindred quickly follow. The Kindred 
cacophony continues. Flags of coun- 
cils shoot up and are waved franti- 
cally. Banners are unfurled, spreading 
the words of the Kindred across the 
landscape. Totems, dolls, uniforms, 
and more and more paraphernalia lift 
to the sky. The headman is talking, but 
I cannot hear him. Kindred cries have 
replaced their leader’s. I can hardly see 
him through the flags and knives. 

An Italian kinsman begins a cry of 
his own. “Avanti!” an Istrian replies, 
“Ejia eia alala!” A Russian continues 


with a“OOHRAH!” The internation- 
al cries continue. Wassails merge into 
the roman sal-vay, and onto hails. The 
local tongue takes a back seat as the 
patriots of the inter-local world uni- 
ty shower their headman with their 
praise. I peer through the flags. A 
glimpse of the headman as he takes 
off his mask, but just for a moment. 
His bright red hair is smothered by 
more flags and banners. 


lies with Longbow and his tribe 
after the Headman’s speech. Thou- 
sands of campfires roared over the hill. 
I wondered if it could be seen from 
Whitechapel. Everyone was chatter- 
ing excitedly, reading over a copy of 
the speech which one of the tribe had 
written down. I asked Longbow if the 
man we had seen was the headman. 
“Of course it was,” he replied. I knew 
it couldn't have been. I had seen pic- 
tures of the headman I said, bright 
red hair was not a characteristic of 
his. Further, the headman was born in 
the late 1800s, it was impossible for 
that to be the real headman. He had 
been dead for fifty years at this point. 
Longbow looked at me with a strange 
bemusement. 

“Well of course. You didn't think 
that was the original headman? Men 
at the age of a hundred and twenty 
seven usually aren't as spritely as the 
man on the stage was.” 

I was surprised by his frankness. 

“So everyone knows?” I asked. 

“Of course. Everyone plays along.” 

His response annoyed me more 
than I expected. What kind of answer 
is that? I had assumed the Kindred 
was about the real world. Real camp- 
ing, things that affect the real body, 
but you all just play along with some 
Santa Claus fantasy? Is it some kind 
of noble lie? Longbow didn’t respond 
immediately. He stared at the fire, 
rolling my question around his head. 
Finally, he spoke. 

“It’s very funny that you seem so 
aghast at a little bit of pretend, you 
who comes from a nation of actors and 
celebrities. Is that the original head- 
man? Of course not. When you see 
Shakespeare, is that the original globe 
theatre troupe acting? Of course not. 
Maybe you're too used to film across 
the sea. I expect you have no com- 


munal traditions of wicker men, John 
Barleycorn, or burning Guy Fawkes. 
A shame. The headman is just a part 
to be played. Or are you agasht when 
Shakespeare isn't there to welcome 
you to the Globe Theatre?” 

“What we just saw was something 
more than just a stage play.” I replied, 
“There was something religious there.” 

“You cannot escape worship and 
reverence. In ancient Egypt the Pha- 
raoh was worshiped as a god. So we 
have one of our kin take up the role 
of the Pharaoh for the Althing. The 
Kindred is the headman, so the head- 
man is all of us. There is no kin with- 
out the headman. You do the same in 
America.” 

“Who are our pharaohs?” 

“Actors and prostitutes.” 


CC. were put out for the 
night. The hills grew dark. Look- 
ing up, the arms of the milky way 
shone brightly over our encampment. 
It was hard to imagine one could see 
the stars so clearly just a few miles 
outside a major European metropolis. 
‘That was the feeling I left the Althing 
with. The spectacle I had just bore wit- 
ness to was difficult to comprehend. It 
was hard to believe that it had all re- 
ally happened. My aching feet were a 
painful reminder of its sincerity. The 
Kindred acted with their own direc- 
tion. They were their own folk, outside 
of even the rest of England. 

On the way back to the Thames 
port I was reminded of this startling 
fact that the Kindred was not the ma- 
jority. They were a club of elite, in both 
body and thought. A stark example of 
this came from a Pakistani youth who 
accosted me on my way back from the 
Althing. He berated me for playing 
along with the delusions of pagans, 
and for going against the will of Al- 
lah. When I told him I was American 
he let loose with a tirade of my coun- 
try’s crimes. 


met up with my colleague from the 
Hamburg Evening-Sun while we 
waited for our flight. His thick Ger- 
man accent was steeped in annoyance. 
“Zeez people are crazy! Vat a 
bunch of hogwash zis was. Could 
you believe it all my friend? We come 
to zis country and vee find a bunch 


of boy scouts tripping and dancing. 
Who in zier right mind could believe 
zis scheisse?” He spat. 

Who could? Clearly there were 
many in this country that did. But 
I don't think I could count myself 
among them. The Althing was a 
crashing wave of devotion to gods I 
did not recognize. The Kindred were 
a nation I was not a part of. They were 
not a cute social club, or a group of 
"outdoors enthusiasts." They are a 
folk. Their traditions are their own, 
their devotion is real. 

Maybe that was the reason for 
their success in this country. A hard- 
core elite marching to a beat they all 
knew by heart. There was no place for 
leeches, or parasites, or the half com- 
mitted. I heard there were American 
Kindred there that day. Clearly citi- 
zenship was no obstacle. They were 
able to make that inner emigration to 
the country outside of time that was 
Ingland. I could not. 

The plane lifted out of the wa- 
ter. Heavy prop engines filled the 
cabin with a low hum that brought 
to mind the headman’s speech. ‘The 
nation we were leaving is one that 
stands alone. It is an oddity. But it 
has its charm. When you are on the 
streets of Whitechapel and the fields 
of the Headman, you are one of them 
for a moment. ‘The rattling drums 
and wild Indian whoops pump one's 
heart with the blood of ancients. The 
Kindred marches as one body, arm 
outstretched, saluting the sun. For a 
moment I thought I could be carried 
away by their procession. But I could 
not stay. Maybe Longbow was right, 
I was too full with actors and celebri- 
ties to spare a heart for their pharaoh. 
However, I think what stopped me 
was something a little more material. 
My class two literary visa was a short 
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HARGRAVE FOR BRITAIN ! 





Academic Dispatch 


DOOMSDAY 
By M. Urban, 
Senior Research Fellow at the 


Oliver Cromwell Institute 


ESPITE the idyllic picture 
D: a cottage small beside a 

field of grain that defines our 
geography, English civilisation finds 
itself on unstable ground. British 
Empire, the reconciliation of internal 
conflict by external conquest, follows 
a logic established by the reciprocal 
conquests of Celts, Romans, Angles, 
Jutes, Saxons, Vikings and Normans. 
Arguably our most prominent civil- 
isational codes finding their origin 
in the dynamic between Anglo-Sax- 
on defenders and Viking aggressors. 
However, with the arrival of the 
Normans, a violent stabilisation took 
place, a great levelling process that 
would redefine England, Britain and 
the world. 


Dee the cataclysmic survey 
of 1085. For the first time in En- 
glish history, the nation was reduced 
to numbers. Each square mile of land 
was recorded and valued for tax pur- 
poses, as was each head of 
the household. An impres- 
sive feat of bureaucracy for 
the post-Roman world. 
Doomsday is here used 
to refer to the tax survey 
(also known as Domesday) 
and the Norman Conquest 
more generally. Simply put, 
it was an institutional de- 
struction and reformation of English 
civilisation which brought it out of 
the hands of the Anglo-Saxon and 
into the hands of the Norman. Prior 
to the Norman conquest, the interplay 
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between Anglo-Saxons and Vikings 
was what made England a definite 
civilisation. The risk of Viking attack 
against Anglo-Saxon Kinsfolk al- 
lowed for the fostering of pride great- 
er than one's individual family group, 
resulting in a general strengthening of 
inter-Kin solidarity, military strategy 
and defence capability. In addition, 
long periods of Viking rule fermented 
a more comprehensive understanding 
of distinction between Kin, the people 
(inter-Kin solidarity forming the log- 
ic by which a nascent patriotic ethnic 
identity would later emerge) and the 
Other in the Anglo-Saxon imagina- 
tion. Victory against the Vikings in 
the North, a moment which marked 
the end of that bitter, bloody dynamic 
of Anglo and Viking reciprocal con- 
quest, was followed quickly by the 
apocalypse at Hastings, interrupting 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation and estab- 
lishing the post-Doomsday order. 
The result being the expansion of 
feudalism and the rapid development 
of the economy, refining of hierarchy 
in the church and army and the fur- 
ther entangling of England within the 
dynamics of the emergent statecraft, 
commerce and inter-dynastic politics 
of continental Europe. Where before 
the tension between Folkland and 
Bookland (land of common peasant 
use and land of royal/noble/ecclesias- 
tical use) had been able to maintain 
itself, albeit in a state of fragile im- 
balance, William’s declaration of ab- 
solute dominion over the commons, 
his policies of economic and political 
centralisation by the entrenchment 
of royal law, and the systematisation/ 
reorganising of land - the highest ex- 
pression of Doomsday - indicate an 
embryonic form not only of 
later English statecraft but 
also the germ of our civil- 
isation’s philosophy, scien- 
tific anthropology, economy 
and the policies and ideolo- 
gies associated with British 
Empire. What had really 
transpired by this apoca- 
lypse became the object and 
hidden code of all future revolution- 
ary struggles in England: to retrieve 
and restore what had been lost by 
Doomsday destruction of England’s 
intuited common liberty. This is the 
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struggle at the heart of the English 
essence (Dasein). 


Ww is the essential dynamic 
underlying the English peo- 
ple? What does it mean to be En- 
glish? In accordance with the period 
of reciprocal conquest culminating 
in Doomsday and the Norman in- 
strumentalisation of land and faith, 
England and by extension Britain is 
characterised principally by the antag- 
onistic relationship between the An- 
glo-Saxon and Norman ethno-classes, 
an expression of their respective pri- 
mordial Kin. Reference to the ethnic 
here takes a more traditional meaning, 
unrelated to specific genetic or racial 
characteristics. We refer here to cus- 
tom and spirit, not blood. Our defi- 
nition of Kin (or Ethnos) is spiritual 
participation in the mythic, social and 
labour forms emanating, with relation 
to specific historical circumstance, to 
the essential content of the origin. 
Kin is the primordial site of nation- 
ality, race, and civic belonging, but 
is not exhausted by these categories, 
and goes beyond the simple limits 
imposed by vulgar nationalists, eth- 
no-supremacists and liberal political 
administrators. 

The Anglo-Saxon Kin was realised 
as an ethno-class by their subjugation 
to the Normans, forming a relation- 
ship of an imposed, alien aristocracy, a 
master-slave relationship which trig- 
gered a long and brutal campaign of 
what the modern world refers to as 
“cultural genocide”: the demolition 
of sacred sites, the destruction and 
appropriation of property, the sack- 
ing of land, the infamous harrying 
of the North and other regions, and 
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the wholesale overturning of centu- 
ries-old, dynamic traditional social 
and spiritual relations. From Dooms- 
day on, the English People became a 
consolidated reality, and there began 
the officially recognised and popu- 
larly considered a true and legitimate 
English Nation. This popular consid- 
eration shows us there is a verifiable 
truth to the notion of ethno-class dis- 
tinction as the principle antagonism 
dominating English Civilisation. 


lexander Dugin, in his attempt to 
grasp the characteristic features 
of English Dasein, defines English 
civilisation as a zone of conflict, a bor- 
derland, where Germanic and Celtic 
thought met and clashed. Dugin later 
draws into view the relationship be- 
tween magic and rationality in En- 
glish civilisation, 
“the priestly line in the current 
Anglo-British cultural synthesis 
was represented primarily by the 
Celtic origin and was the prerog- 
ative of the Celtic aspect of com- 
mon identity. Later, this affected 
the fact that with the other world, 
the area of magic, witchcraft... 
were primarily associated with the 
names of Celtic folklore.” 
‘This analysis gives us a frame to view 
the foundations of English romanti- 
cism as well as the fear and fascination 
England has towards Irish civilisation, 
born out through the continual subju- 
gation of Ireland at the hands of En- 
glish kings and generals. Doomsday 
assisted in the further denial of au- 
tonomy to Irish civilization, methods 
discerned from the encounter with 
the Irish becoming the model for lat- 
er encounters in Africa, America and 


Asia. The rationalisation of English 
civilisation initiated by Doomsday, 
the recording of external relations 
between people and things as truth, 
can be identified in scientific reports 
of British colonists (anthropological, 
sociological, agricultural, etc.) and 
subsequent techniques for the sci- 
entific management of people and 
territories. As Doomsday was the bu- 
reaucratization of the British isles, the 
British Empire using the same tech- 
niques was Doomsday for its colonies. 


LD (the book) was an in- 
tensely comprehensive and im- 
pressive economic survey devised by 
William’s court as a means of com- 
prehending the complex ancient space 
they had inherited and, more to the 
point, systematising it for exploita- 
tion, chiefly via taxation. As Richard 
FitzNeal puts it in his 1170 Dialogus 
de Scaccario, “its sentence cannot be 
quashed or set aside with impunity. 
‘That is why we have called the book 
‘the Book of Judgement”. Doomsday 
was more than just a catalogue of in- 
formation, it was an early example of 
a legal-economic document reified 
with the grandeur of divinity, a book 
which is named with Biblical gravity 
and treated in kind, an indication of 
truth. Here we see a potential source 
for codes later exhumed and expressed 
in English protestantism. 

For our Civilisation, Doomsday 
was an encounter with the “dark po- 
tentiality” of Capital, as Mark Fisher 
puts it in his summation ' 
of Deleuze and Guattari, 
“the ‘unnamable Thing’, the 
abomination, which prim- 
itive and feudal societies 
‘warded off in advance” 
(Capitalist Realism, 2009). 
Fisher goes on to describe Capital’s 
process of “[dismantling] all...codes, 
only to re-install them on an ad hoc 
basis”. In this manner, consider the 
supposed Anglo-Saxon _ revivalist 
characteristic of the supporters of 
Magna Carta, the nostalgist reap- 
pearances of “Anglo-Saxon liberty” 
throughout the great modernising 
epochs of English Civilisation. The 
Magna Carta was part of a process 
of reviving Anglo-Saxon social codes 
in the Post-Doomsday environment 





of regimented feudalism, functioning 
as a simulation or pastiche of com- 
mons-tradition and primal liberty. 


ll English struggles since 
Doomsday have been in a sense 
attempts to deal with the apocalyptic 
trauma of the conquest, subjugation 
beneath the Norman yoke. The great 
irony of course is that despite the no- 
bility's attempt to assert themselves 
and undermine the King by appealing 
to Anglo-Saxon nostalgia, in putting 
the Magna Carta in writing, Nor- 
manism was only strengthened. ‘The 
Magna Carta subverted the historic 
experience of common liberty into a 
vulgar legislative function submitted 
to power. An intrinsic code, uncon- 
sidered, innate, historically emergent, 
becomes the instrument of class dom- 
ination through its reappropriation 
post-Doomsday. The magic of the 
Anglo-Saxon world was strangled. 
The resurgence of Magna Carta 
fanaticism in the 17th Century is an 
indication of Capitalism’s insidious 
nature, that through the emergent 
merchant class the implementation 
of ‘liberating’ codes instead further 
dominated and constrained human 
beings. How can a document which 
seems to hold fidelity to a system of 
Anglo-Saxon common ownership be 
used to justify the regime of private 
ownership and monopoly? Capital- 
ism, and concurrently Normanism, 
hijacking human desires for overcom- 
ing, re-appropriates codes of human 
liberty and transforms them 
into techniques of constraint 
and domination. Ultimately 
the freeing of capital neces- 
sitates the constraining, reg- 
imenting and instrumental- 
isation of human beings. 
‘Thus it can be said that contain- 
ing capital, subjugating it, and dom- 
inating it is therefore the principle 
means by which a people can become 
reacquainted, in a more authentic 
way, with such intrinsic codes which 
have been rendered inhumane since 
Doomsday locked us in to the regime 
of Mammon. It is clear that Mam- 
mons regime, that great and powerful 
spirit of capital, is administered and 
run by the Norman. ‘The path to true 
liberty is obvious. @ 
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The Inglish Dispatch Interviews 


NAIRN ON 'SPOONS 


“The pub is fast becoming uninhabitable’ - Kingsley Amis, 1971, On Drink. 


By Tom Jones 


AT'S left of Ian Nairn 
can still be found at the 
bottom of a pint glass. 


Thickly, through a cloud of stout his 
wreckage emerges, like the Mary 
Rose being lifted from the seabed. It’s 
worth keeping him in bitter form. 

‘That’s why there’s no better place 
to interview him than a pub. They 
were both his natural home and his 
office, and it is certainly where he 
is best remembered. But I have not 
dragged Ian Nairn from the seafloor 
to any pub. Rather, I have brought 
him to a Wetherspoons. 

Founded in the 70’s, Wether- 
spoons—or ‘spoons, as they are ubig- 
uitously referred to—have carved, of- 
ten forcefully, a niche for themselves 
in almost every town in Britain. They 
are favoured for one thing above all 
else. Their prices. Taking in a pint 
there can, in some areas, cost half as 
much as other pubs, even comparable 
ones. They maintain such low prices 
by focussing on quantity. During the 
1990s, the business went through a 
revolution, closing many of its smaller 
and less profitable pubs and instead 
focusing on much larger premises, far 
larger than conventional pubs. As a 
result, they have amassed a portfolio 
of some hugely interesting buildings. 
And that’s why I have come to the 
Winter Gardens, in Harrogate. Al- 
though it’s one of Tim Martin's finest 
pubs, architecturally speaking, he can- 
not take much credit for it. It’s part of 
the 1897 Royal Baths complex, part of 
which remains a baths, other parts of 
which have become small restaurants, 
including a Chinese one which looks 
too formal to be much good. 


alking straight in from Parlia- 
ment Street, the entrance offers 
little enticement other than solid stone 
Yorkshire workmanship. Certainly it 
is not as grand as the drive-thru por- 
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tico of the main entrance to the baths 
around the corner, which is late Vic- 
torian municipal commercialism at its 
peak. But walk in and you are greeted 
with a void where the pub should be. 
The main body is sunken below you, 
accessed by a pair of circular staircases 
that deserves something really rather 
grander than the faecal brown table 
and chairs that occupy it now. Above 
is the original cast-iron glazed roof, 
in tremendous condition. Down the 
stairs and at the bar you are in the 
main room. “You're never quite sure 
what to call where the bar is in one 
of these, are you?” Ian says to me. “It’s 
too large for a proper bar, and there 
are people eating too. I suppose it’s a 
class all of itself.” And that’s why I’m 
here. I want to know what Ian Nairn 
thinks of Wetherspoons. 

“They get a bit of praise for keep- 
ing buildings of interest open—prop- 
erly, publicly open, not the false open- 
ness of St Pancras—and I think they 
deserve it. We've lost a good deal of 
buildings, far too many, and they’ve 
saved a few. Not all of them great, but 
good, solid, often provincial.” I men- 
tion The Standing Order in Derby as 
an example; the JA Chatwin palazzo 
style building once housed the city’s 
first bank and appropriately has an in- 
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Ian Douglas Narin, Architectural Critic 
1930-1983 


terior evocating an Italian merchant 
house. 

Nairn nods his agreement. “That’s 
exactly the kind of building that we'd 
never have seen the inside of again. 
The council would have flattened it, 
or it’d have gone for housing. But that 
praise has got to be tempered, I sup- 
pose; they aren't buying them for their 
architectural value, are they? It’s not 
about aesthetics, it’s about economics. 
The kind of buildings they want-large, 
provincial, centrally located-they’ve 
got so few potential buyers that they 
can probably get a great deal on each 
building.” 

“The problem is that fitting a pub 
into those buildings means you're 
dropping a pub into somewhere it 
wasnt meant to be. Pubs shouldn't 
be just fitted in, they’re unique archi- 
tectural spaces; Britain’s greatest pubs 
were designed as pubs, created around 
a coherent plan, not fitted to the space 
available, to what’s at hand.” Most of 
the best pubs are Victorian. We are 
talking about city pubs, of course, 
county inns being a different, ruder 
beast entirely. “That was the height of 
it because they had this fantastic way 
of giving buildings ideas above their 
station, making things grander than 
they ever needed to be. And all those 
Victorian pubs, they were designed 
to be pubs. That’s why they worked.” 
The pub Nairn speaks of in his 1962 
Architectural Review article on the 
Crown & Sceptre, Great Titchfield 
Street, London (now available online) 
was just such a Victorian city pub. 

‘The drinkers of this era were sep- 
arated. Rooms for upstairs, down- 
stairs—although on the same floor— 
and for both sexes. These were not 
just socio-economically separated, 
but architecturally too. The public bar, 
saloon bar, ladies bar and tap room 
allowed different classes to remain 
entirely separate in the same estab- 
lishment. This is something Nairn 
picks up on immediately. “This room 
is bloody huge. It’s too big, you can't 
get your bearings. It’s like swimming 
in the dark.” This is a common feature. 
Most ‘spoons are, metaphorically, the 
size of China. Unlike China, they are 
not broken down into manageable 
provinces. Rather they remain one 
monolithic singularity, a vast amalga- 


mous mess of noise, cheap food and 
cheaper beer. 


N= has plenty of time for God 
in his review, but in this sense 
‘spoons are almost entirely secular. 
The bar staff are fleeting, laminal 
fringe characters in the central drama 
of your sneaky lunchtime session. It is 
hard to catch their eye as we line up 
for another. As we wait, I comment 
that as architecturally interesting as 
some ‘spoons are-though this quality 
is far from universal-their qualities as 
spaces to drink, as ‘a powerful spatial 
parable’ are as questionable as how 
how close to the sell-by date our pints 
of stout (we’re on our third) really are. 
Nairn grasps my meaning through my 
slightly slurred phrases, and agrees. 
“This doesn’t work” he notes as he 
drinks in the magnificent ceiling of 
the main bar. 

“They’ve had to put in these cheap 
pine-panelled booths to try and 
sub-divide the enormity of the main 
space, but it’s too large, too unintimate, 
to generate enough drinker’s camara- 
derie.” He motions to the passage of 
his article, laid out and beer stained on 
the table in front of us, where he talks 
about different relationships between 
the drinker and everyone else in the 
bar. “There’s none of that, it’s too big 
to allow for it. Depending on the en- 
vironment, the other drinkers, your 
group size, state of sobriety, the only 
relationship you can have is between 
animator and observer, I suppose.” 

“The bars I wrote about, the small 
and separate bars older pubs used to 
have built in’ he comments “they’re 
going west. You walk down a street to- 
day, you see that now, people, they’ve 
started making separate business of 
what used to be just a single bar in a 
pub. I tried a pint in one recently. It 
was snug, all faux-cosy, dangerously 
strong beer, making a virtue of being 
small. It was good for a couple at best, 
ideally early doors whilst you can still 
get a seat.” 

“You get a lot of converted indus- 
trial spaces these days too. Railway 
arches, things like that. I don't like 
them. Pubs should be pubs. They have 
an architecture of their own, of their 
soul. It takes the fun out of drinking. 
All those hard surfaces are too anaes- 


thetic, too clean. It’s as if they don't 
want you to be comfortable. The best 
pubs give you this feeling after you've 
been a couple of times. They make you 
feel like it’s a bit of tradition, that you 
have a secret part of your life that’s 
squirrelled away, secret to everyone 
else. It’s not the same feeling as your 
local, your true local, that’s like walk- 
ing into your own front room, but it’s 
just equally a magnificent feeling re- 
ally. You don’t get those in here.” The 
barman—we’re ordering, again, and 
keeping up with him is becoming 
more difficult—raises his eyebrow. Ian 
keeps talking as the barman starts to 
pull in front of us. I ask him to pause 
a moment so I can listen to the froth- 
ing, hissing as the beer is forced into 
the glass. Surely no sound is sweeter. 


ask him if that’s his final verdict, he 

doesn't like ‘spoons, because they 
arent pubs. Or designed as such, at 
least. “No, that’s not quite it. I don't 
mind them really, theyre cheap. 
We've tried to price ourselves out of 
our drinking habit, and it’s a shame. 
‘These keep people going out, speaking 
to each other, interacting. They mean 
everyone can go out and enjoy a meal, 
enjoy a pint, and enjoy their lives. Bet- 
ter drinking in a proper pub than one 
of these, but drinking in one of these 
is better than drinking at home.” I 
hear the second sweetest sound in the 
world - the clink of a full pint as it hits 
the bar top, a solid thump of promise. 
I turn back to Ian. He has gone. But 
at least I still have his pint. @ 
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Geographic Tour 


THE FIVE MONUMENTS 
OF INGLAND 


By John Ingurdiz 


EN travelling it can be 
easy to fall into the pat- 
tern of the tourist, seeing 


only the most well known attractions. 
However, there is far more to this 
country than the usual tea, crumpets 
and Big Ben. We shall take a look at 
some monuments which are usually 
missed by the casual tourist. 









The ‘Great Necropolis Sutton Hoo 
“Dryhtnéburcg” (WMRINTH BNR) 


his is the English Valley of Kings. 

At the historical site of Sut- 
ton Hoo is a great gothic temple, Its 
structure resembling and emulating 
the great burial mounds of old. The 
spires surrounding the central build- 
ing rise like tree trunks. From the 
ground I could not see the tops, but I 
am told that at their peaks are statues 
of great English figures, such as King 
/Ethelstan, Bede, Brother Wulf, King 
Wuffa and so on. 

‘The people we found visiting were 
quite the mix. Some were what you 
would expect, religious pilgrims, but 
we also saw school trip students and 
the general secular civilians visiting 
for whatever reason. In fact we spoke 
to one such person to get a unique 
perspective. 

He was just taller than the average 
man, donning a gray suit with a black 
bowler hat, late 30’s by my estimate. I 
found him admiring the architecture. 

“It can't be denied old chap, It is a 
daring piece of design” He said. 

I asked if this place had any special 
meaning to him personally. 

“My uncle is buried just outside 
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of the main necropolis, he was a fa- 
natic supporter of “Inglish Thought.” 
I think he wanted to be near his per- 
sonal heroes” 

From his tone I suspected that 
maybe this individual was not sold on 
the country’s quasi spiritual-ideology 

“It’s not that I do not hold any 
paranormal beliefs, but I am not a 
very politically minded fellow you see. 
Although I can see the great changes 
all of this has brought about. My fa- 
ther was the generation that wanted a 
return to these great religious places, 
whereas my grandfather was the gen- 
eration that rejected that thinking.” 

We entered the great oak doors, 
embellished with gothic reliefs and 
figures of old. In the very center of 
this colossus lies a great mound sur- 
rounded by great steel beams cutting 
it off from the marble floor. Surpris- 
ingly it was covered in grass and was 
presumably built from mud and dirt, 
like any burial mound you would find 
in the countryside. An interesting 
blend of the humble and the ornate. 

Engraved on the floor surround- 
ing said mound and stones is a runic 
circle. Translated it says the following: 
“HERE LIES THE GREATEST MEN 
OF THE SAXONIAI, ANGLOAI UND 
JUTENAI! SONS OF ADAM, SONS 
OF WODANN AND SONS OF AL- 
BION! PAY HEED TO THE DEAD!” 





The Ministry of ae Dénung 
Sé Behréowsun” (pT NX 4M 
BMNRMEPaND 


| ee by train to Ludenwic a day 
after exploring the Necropolis of 


Sutton Hoo, a wonderful journey 
across the Fenlands of East Anglia, 
captivating landscapes, especially 
during a misty day, remarkable! 

I should take this moment dear 
reader to tell you of Ludenwic or as 
it was once known; London. ‘The city 
is best described as a sort of concrete 
anthill. It is built in a circular fashion, 
tiered in its design. As the train pene- 
trated deeper into this anthill, all was 
revealed to me. Soaring spires, ancient 
cathedrals, dynamic and futurist. It is 
a daring synthesis of old and new. 

After leaving Kings Cross Sta- 
tion our first monument to visit was 
the Ministry of Repentance. This is 
where the “repenting” of the English 
people is accomplished. 

From its imposing soaring spires, 
muezzins echo the Sermon of the 
Wulf and various speeches from the 
State. In the early hours of morning 
you can hear faint music of Talghar- 
pas. 

My tour guide informed me that 
The MoR concerns itself with “the 
material well being of the English 
Folk. It makes sure that things are 
truly in the highest order and that 
unity, peace and prosperity are upheld 
at any cost...” Any outsider would 
assume (rightfully? You decide.) that 
this is clearly the headquarters of a 
secret police, harking to say the KGB 
or Stasi. Whatever may be the case, 
this building and its corresponding 
organization is the birthing pool of 
politically correct thinking in this 
land. 





The Tombs of Hengist and Horsa 


(THM TRYPBH FY NIMRIET FAM 
HPRAP) 


eaving the watchful eye of the 
MoR’s towering block of propa- 
ganda, I found myself by a grand pub- 
lic park before the Tombs of Hengist 
& Horsa, the legendary founders/ 
fathers of the English Peoples. ‘This 


public park—in truth more of a min- 
iature pine forest—contains “Sacred 
Groves” where the more religious 
minded come to pay respects to the 
Ancestors, so my guide tells me. On 
each opposing side of the building 
are high rising buildings, each one is 
dedicated to one of the Brothers. The 
west to Hengist and the east to Hor- 
sa. They are entombed (symbolically) 
in great mounds within the great hall. 
Within its walls is a museum, 
chronicling the lives of Hengist & 
Horsa and the time period they lived 
in. The atmosphere of this place was 
similar to the Sutton Hoo necropolis 
but lessened in a sense. I suppose It 
would be best to say, more urban and 
secular? This place was more of a mu- 
seum to the invasion of Anglo-Sax- 
ons, Post Roman Britain etc. I imag- 
ine it is a standard for school trips. 





The Folksmoot (THM PRTAY RET) 


H is the nation's center of pow- 
er. The Folksmoot is where the 
Great Leaders chosen by the people 
gather to decide what must be done, 
which is overseen by the Magister 
(Ceremonial Leader) and his coun- 
cil. This grand palace of state power is 
found very close to the center of Lud- 
enwic. Built atop the ruins of the old 
Parliament, it continues that ancient 
tradition of “Democracy” in England 
as well perhaps its own brand of de- 
mocracy particular to itself. 

Looming behind this temple of 
discussion is the Great Lundenwic 
Pyramid which unfortunately is not 
open to the public. We find under the 
underbelly of this building the Kings 
stone, where Ancient English Kings 
were crowned, symbolizing the con- 
tinued power of Olde. 

The council (Witenagemot) is 
open to the public and many sessions 
are broadcasted across “INGscreens” 


throughout the country. Normally 
these broadcasts are mostly record- 
ings of the mysterious Magister giv- 
ing speeches or reading old poetry to 
the masses. Nobody knows the true 
identity of the Magister, his form and 
face were hidden by heavy ceremoni- 
al robes when I saw his image in the 
Folksmoot. 


The Ministry of Wrd (bM YHHTRI 
MP PIR) 


he Ministry of the Wyrd is the 

main cultural institution of the 
nation. It is the bureaucratic record 
keeper of all folk traditions & festiv- 
ities and where new ones are created. 
The national library held within is 
said to hold enough paper to refor- 
est Brazil. Other than that function it 
also serves as a place where the state 
keeps tabs and investigates “things of 
the strange.” It is rumored Occultists 
are employed here. However, when 
I spoke to the public relations rep- 
resentative of the MoW he told me 
that these rumors were simply inter- 
national misunderstandings. 








The Great Tadeeee Henge (b[ 
XRYT MMMAPIR ABD) 


Sprung Lundenwic, shadow- 
ing the M25 highway are huge 
two hundred foot tall stone blocks, 
inscribed with images of great heroes, 
runes and staves. The center of this 
stone circle is a massive stone semi 
circle, much like a horseshoe in the 
center of the city. On its walls are en- 





graved a great tapestry of the history 
of the English people, From Hengist 
& Horsa to Brexit. 

I first noticed them on my way 
into the country as the plane flew 
overhead. Their purpose? To act as 
a new Stonehenge. A monumental 
testimony to the will and action of 
the people. Large enough to survive 
long into the future. Standing below, 
it does feel like they will last forever. 


rN a final note, I would like to 
share a conversation I found my- 
self having with our Tour Guide. 

It started with a simple inqui- 
ry; Why build them? What is the 
purpose? From this we began to 
delve deep into the philosophy of 
Ingland and as they would say 
themselves, diving into its “wyrd”. 
At this point I realized it was pro- 
nounced as “weird” previously I 
had only seen it written. 

His immediate response was to 
quote an early Magister's point; 
“How to govern sixty two million 
people? Govern their senses.” 

From this he deduced that to 
really access the whims and wants 
of the people you must in a sense 
mold the reality around them, this 
he says was the actual goal of all 
utopian ideologies but it was only 
subconscious, they never truly re- 
alised this fundamental truth to 
what the Inglish call “Staatoman- 
cy” (Statecraft to us). 

“The monuments being wholly 
new or 'modern' still aesthetical- 
ly call back to an ancient past, did 
these days of yore actually exist? It 
doesn’t matter. Because now it does 
exist.” 

Behind my tour guide stood a 
huge statue of John Hargrave. In 
pre-Inglish history he was little 
known, but now he is an undeni- 
able Titan of this country's history. 
From there I started to understand 
the underlying philosophy of In- 
gland. Culture molds reality. @ 





John Hargrave 
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THE HEADBEARER AND 
THE GHOSTLAND 


By Vuk Sikimich 
ill. Djordje Matic 


HE headbearer was riding 
through the marshland on 
a horse, with his head on 
his shoulders, of course, 
and the king's head in his lap. The 
sun was a golden fire that lifted the 
grey out of the marshland into the 
cloudy October sky, and it petered 
out and died and disappeared behind 
the hills, longing for sleep and leaving 
behind only night. Now the grey has 
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descended once again and covered the 
oozing lands with melancholy arms, 
with only barren poplar trees stick- 
ing out, and the headbearer with two 
heads riding through the hand’s blue 
veins. He thought to himself out loud, 
as rain started to dance on his armour 
and saddle, 

The king is dead, long live the king! 

“Ah, shite, this is the hundredth 
time I am hauling some buggers head 
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to his usurper. A hundred kings have 
watched, numb in my lap, the falling 
of the sun into the dark ocean to hide 
from night. How many more times 
until I get home to me wife and child? 
How many kings’ heads do I have to 
bear? But even still, every autumn, a 
king dies, but Ingland still remains.” 
As he was riding on the marsh- 
land, he found no sense in his lonely 
thoughts or life, but maybe a slight 
meter of rhyme and a hint of poetry. 
A storm was coming and the 
headbearer heard a distant thunder 
echo through the land, and his tu- 
nic underneath was already wet. His 
charcoal steed was tired and hungry 


and thin. He wandered on through 
the foggy land, with the king's head, 
and he, out of common decency, sup- 
posed that these conditions were not 
fit for a king, not even a dead one. 
These parts were wild and hungry, he 
thought, this a cursed place to stop. 
So he wandered on, pardoning the in- 
decency, for the king still had on his 
head a crown. 


RE in a blink, the world be- 
came a white thing, hazy and lost 
in the rain, he counted, one, two, three, 
four, five, six and the thunder struck 
a nearby hill. He went on, each time 
the world went white, he counted, 
and with each strike he could see that 
thunder was closing in on him and 
his thin charcoal steed. He could see 
the hammer of a forgotten god smit- 
ing the sky with blue fire, that pagan 
electricity, and it was close now. He 
scouted the wet terrain and saw with- 
in his vicinity a lake. It was like velvet, 
as if no raindrop or wind had pierced 
its silky skin. On its surface was a grey 
bluish tint, reminding him of some 
forgotten memory or a dream. On its 
shore there was a house and a barn, 
and as he saw it he thanked God. 

He rode out to the house by the 
lake and cried in the sizzling rain. “By 
god, if there is anyone in there?” 

He clumsily dismounted his horse, 
and ran and knocked and knocked at 
the wooden door. “By god, are you in 
there mister, will you let me in?” 

And after a few good minutes, he 
kicked it, and after that he heard a 
thud. The door opened on the other 
side, and before him stood a tall and 
old stranger with grey eyes. 

“No need to kick the door, yes I 
am home, I will pardon your indecen- 
cy and prescribe it to the storm,” the 
stranger said. 

‘The stranger saw the headbearear’s 
thin charcoal steed and on its saddle 
the king's head. “You better hitch your 
horse and take the head with you, be- 
cause before morning it will be a feast 
for the crows, and we don’t want that, 
do we now lad?” 

“No mister, just so you know I am 
no scoundrel or a murderer, just a sim- 
ple headbearer, and this is the king’s 
head, or, ahem, the former king’s 
head.” 


“Yes I've heard, 
the king is dead.” 

“Yes he is, mis- 
ter” 

“Good, I never 
liked the bugger, 
I ain't gonna miss 
him, but let me tell 
you this, I will see 
you next autumn, 
with the new king's 
head in the saddle, and we are going 
to have the same conversation, me 
and you. In autumn all things fall, but 
most of all, (except for leaves) heads 
of kings.” 

“Yes, believe me mister, I know. 


he headbearer hitched his horse 

in the barn and with the king's 
head under his arm entered the house. 
He was all wet, but the room was 
warm, lit up by a dim candlelight and 
the wood which was being feasted 
upon by the fire in the stone furnace. 
‘The stranger and the headbearer sat 
at the kitchen table by the candle. The 
stranger served him food and wine 
and the headbearer ate it and drank it 
fast, without batting an eye. Then they 
talked idly and merrily and after that 
they wined and dined once again, for 
to the headbearer’s appetite there was 
no end. On a chair next to the head- 
berer there sat the king’s head, but it 
didn't eat or drink at all. No surprise 
there. 

There was a silence in the dimly 
lit room after all the merry rowdiness; 
after all the wine and cheese and beef 
had not so mysteriously disappeared. 
‘The stranger was much taller than the 
average Inglishman, he would have 
scared off the headbearer if he didn’t 
have such a kind face and a wide smile. 
This smile was most likely, as occurred 
in the headbearer’s mind, a side effect 
of his endless supply of wine. For they 
drank and drank and there seemed no 
end to the merriment. 

The stranger spoke of jokes and 
when he drained that well, his smile 
disappeared. Then he was a fearsome 
thing with a gravel voice invoking 
haunted memories. He spoke of the 
old days. He spoke of the blue eyed 
folk of the Levant who dreamt of Al- 
bion. He spoke of the Romans and 
their idols who were soon put to fire 





by Christ who 
promised _ this 
land, Ingland, 
to the proud 
Germans. And 
then they came, 
Saxons and 
Angels, from 
the dark and 
lush forests and 
inherited the 
iad promised to them by the new- 
ly minted messiah. He spoke then of 
the Normans and their fierce kings 
who waged war on all that was holy, 
carving the land for their Viking men, 
and even them with strong belief in 
their gods of thunder and applause, as 
the Saxons and Angels, succumbed to 
the cross. He spoke of churches that 
were once scattered over the hills, but 
now they disappeared and only re- 
mained ruins. He spoke of time and 
permanence and sometimes of love's 
shattered pride. 

The headberear replied, “I know 
only of love from my wife and child, 
and I only know of it when I am on 
the road and far from their embrace, 
that is the funny thing. I love my wife 
and her eyes and her soft and kind 
voice, but when I am with her I seem 
to forget, when I should be there with 
her, and when I am again on the road, 
when I am supposed to forget, I re- 
member everything, her small hands 
and her smile.” 

‘The stranger replied, “You desire 
her when you dream. Yes, I know, I 
have lived a long life and I still don't 
know if it is possible to desire when 
you are awake. I have known people 
who are, but I think they are born 
with a special talent. Most things pass 
in dreams, but disappear in time.” 

And the headberear asked, while 
the king's head beside him was still on 
a low appetite, maybe dieting, “what 
do you mean?” 


aah os have seen the lake, the lake 
by which I built my house and 
barn. Now there is a lake, but once, a 
long time ago, in the old days, there 
was but land, and on this land a King- 
dom. Memory of this escapes the his- 
tory tomes and the scribes, but not 
me. I remember everything. There was 
a Kingdom of beautiful and golden 
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people who built their cities out of 
diamond and sapphire. ‘The spires of 
their towers reached the burning sun 
and on them there were engraved 
runes that exalted even older ones. 
They knew no sin and they knew no 
evil, thus they didn’t know how to ex- 
press it and give it a voice. ‘The kings 
and queens and the noblemen were 
the most fair people in all of creation 
and they were noble in their dance 
and their poetry and all other voca- 
tions. They created the greatest works 
of art, epics of their heroes were writ- 
ten on tablets the size of churches and 
they were in the middle of the square, 
and even a peasant could read them, 
but didn't need to, because, by heart, 
he knew them all too well. All their 
art came from what they saw, it came 
from the varied forms of this reali- 
ty, their dance was an eulogy for the 
wind and in their dance they were of 
one body. Nothing was truly new, they 
were a perfect reflection of nature, as 
man was created in the perfect reflec- 
tion of God. And they lived like this 
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for almost an eternity. 


ut one day, a philosopher had a 

dream. He told all the people 
what he saw, he told all people this 
world is a lie, this world is not what 
it seems, for it is not real. And they 
pondered that, and they pondered 
that their great Kingdom was but a 
reflection of a lie, and that their King- 
dom was nothing. This man became 
respected as a philosopher, for this 
was thought to be something new. He 
set as his goal to interrogate the forms 
and prove to all the folks how they 
were all lies. And the court believed 
him, and the king and the queen be- 
gan to wonder, asking themselves: if 
this is not real, what is then behind 
the veil of the world, what true es- 
sence lurks in this pursuit of truth? 
One day, a peasant came, a peasant 
with no arm, living in poverty, which 
was the rarest sight of all in this em- 
pire of delight and sophistry, he asked 
the philosopher ‘So what if it is a lie? 
Isn't it a beautiful lie?’ And the phi- 
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losopher laughed and all that thought 
alike laughed and said “What a fool, 
to be content with never knowing 
the truth.’ And they dismissed him. 
But as the years went on, the King- 
dom became darker at day and was 
not anymore so grand, it was slowly 
starting to lose its lustre and the peas- 
ants now all became as the one armed 
man, sick and deformed and afraid of 
time and change. And with this, af- 
ter interrogating the forms, and not 
getting one step closer to the truth, 
he became angry at mankind’s im- 
potence and his own and he became 
resentful and he said ‘not only is this 
world a lie, this world is evil.’ And he 
put it as his new goal to create a bet- 
ter world. He locked himself inside 
a room, he surrounded himself with 
blank clay tablets and blank papyrus. 
He sought to create a new world, and 
populate it with creations of his own 
design. He was Yaldabaoth, demiurge 
of the land which was slowly turning 
into a ghostland, he was the lonely 
and false god of the apocalypse. He 
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tried creating new plants, but just 
took the flowers of the old ones and 
engraved them upon the other stems. 
He tried creating new animals, but 
his imagination only summoned par- 
odies. A lion, with a beak, and eagle 
wings, bear feet! A snake, with horns, 
big as a horse, slithering through the 
forest! A pig on the wing, with the 
torso, arms, and legs of a man, but 
pink and a crown fitting a king! But 
then he became frustrated once again. 
“This is not new, there is nothing new, 
everything I do is a mockery!’ And 
though he wrote a bestiary of chi- 
maeras, he could not find in his mind 
anything that already wasn’t there in 
the world. He wrote imaginary maps 
of foreign lands, and in all the imag- 
inary mountains and hills he drew 
echoed traces of the real ones, and he 
despaired as the people became poor- 
er and poorer and more and more 
people died of disease and famine. He 
cursed god, and called him a liar, and 
he cursed himself because he dreamt 
a dream that day that this world could 
not suffice. Finally after the spires had 
become dark stone, and nobody could 
read the tables at the square, because 
all the good men had died and with 
them memory, he became as the one 
armed man. The emperor and the no- 
bles had forgotten their dance, and 
they knew what was to come. There 
came a deluge. And the land and the 
Kingdom was wiped from the face of 
the earth with all its dreams. In the 
last moments before the deluge, some 
say that the mad philosopher finally 
saw what is true. He saw something 
that he could not put into words. He 
saw it and it was chaos. In the chaos 
he saw mad eyes looking at him above 
the world. And he knew then, This 
Kingdom is nothing. Three hours be- 
fore the deluge, they found him with 
a slit throat inside his study. Then the 
sky fell. And no trace remains of the 
Kingdom and the land. There only 
now is a ghostland beneath the lake, 
dreaming a dream of this world, for- 
ever gone, evermore.” 

‘The headbearer sat silent, and the 
kings head too, he asked, “but how 
do you know all these things, if the 
memory of this ghostland escapes the 
written word?” 

And the stranger said, “I just 


know.” 

And the headbearer saw the scar 
on his throat. 

The stranger killed the candle. 
“Go to your room now lad, bring the 
king’s head with you, the night is long 
and it is cold.” 


he headbearer went upstairs and 

lay on the bed, he put the head 
beside him and his head was full and 
he could find no sleep. He felt a deep 
longing and love was fluttering wild- 
ly in his stomach, but there was sad- 
ness in his mind. He thought about 
his darling wife and her pretty green 
eyes and how they once danced, when 
they were younger and courting each 
other, but then they settled down, and 
forgot their dance. Oh, they were still 
dancers, but only in their vast souls di- 
vorced from body, not in home, not in 
front of their child, only on the road 
and in memories and in sleep. So the 
headbearer lay in bed with the king’s 
head, and out of the blue the face of 
his wife became so real in his mind, 
and he saw all that was true in her 
green eyes and was at peace. He was 
visited, finally, by the sandman. Sleep 
fell upon him, silently and gently, he 
didn’t even notice it 
creep up behind him, 
and his eyes closed 
and he dreamed. 

He was in a big 
ballroom full = of 
people. A blister- 
ing chandelier hung 
from the ceiling 
while the people 
danced. Their gowns 
and dresses bristled. 
Their cheeks were 
red as a boiling ket- 
tle, oh they were all 
hopelessly in love! 
They danced together in a grand 
movement, they were of one body, lost 
in a passing moment in time! 

And look at that girl! Look at her 
soft face, which is so bright and full 
of grace! And look at that young man 
dancing with her, holding her, one 
day he is going to stop loving her, but 
now time stands still for him and time 
stands still for her. They are dancing 
forever. And look at her, the other 
girl, with cinnamon hair, and a hya- 





cinth gown, she is treading so softly 
on the ground, her steps like catastro- 
phes of love. And look at him, her be- 
loved one, his moustache is trimmed 
and his hair is combed and long, he 
is adored by her eyes and adorned in 
a long starry frock. Look at them go! 
No one in the ball room is alone, ev- 
eryone is dancing, and the dance ever 
stops. 

But then the headberear saw. In 
the middle of the room there was 
a table, and on the table on a plate, 
propped on garnish, there stood a 
crowned pig's head, the head of a 
pig king. The head was the only one 
alone, the rest danced, the young 
danced, and the old, except him. Not 
a soul glanced at him, for they were 
enchanted in ritual and hadn't even 
noticed that they were dead. 

Oh my god, I forgot the king's head, I 
must deliver it to my darling wife, or she 
will kick me in the arse. The headbearer 
thought. 

But the dancers danced around it, 
enclosing the pig king. He could only 
reach it if he pushed them away, that 
was indecent, he thought, but then he 
thought of his wife's leg, and pushed 
through nevertheless. He was breath- 
lessly  stammering 
through the crowd, 
excusing —_ himself 
loudly as he was 
pushed through that 
body mass, _ their 
gentle and fair bod- 
ies twirled around 
him like moon spir- 
its, they became pale, 
when before there 
was ruddy lustre, 
now was only cold 
silence, they had 
their eyes on him 
now. He reached 
the crowned pig’s head on the plate, 
and put him under his armpit, when 
they stopped the dance. They looked 
at him with unblinking eyes, still as 
statues. He was scared now, maybe 
even more than he was scared of a 
good kicking. He silently moved his 
right foot in the direction of the hall- 
way, and then the left leg followed at 
the right one’s behest. He made bal- 
lerina steps through the room, while 
their glance was glued on his silent 
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artisan movement. When he, sweat- 
ing now, reached the hallway they still 
stared. In their glaring he could see 
now not grimness, but sorrow. A great 
well of sadness before they continued 
the ball, their eyes said to him at that 
moment, dont go, we are lonely, and the 


night is long and cold, dont go! 


H: went on, slowly pacing 
throughout the labyrinthine 
hallway, and glanced back at the room 
and saw, there they were, dancing in 
the yellowish candle light full of lus- 
tre and light in the ballroom tonight! 
‘They were no longer pale and dying, 
they were young and they were just 
starting! Starting the dance, and look 
at them dance! Maidens and noble- 
men of a long lost Ingland! Look at 
them go in the mist of oblivion, danc- 
ing through time, lost and scattered! 
Look at them go free, but still by their 
passions shackled... You will never see 
them again, ever, they are just a mem- 
ory of dancers trapped inside a dead- 
man's skull. And deadmen dont really 
know how to say goodbye or let go. 
The headbearer was now pacing 
faster through the hallway, and the 
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crowned pig’s head oinked. “Oink! 
Oink! You filthy peasant, it is me the 
great pig king, where are you taking 
me! Release me!” 

The headbearer said, “I am taking 
you to my wife, or she will give me a 
good kicking! 

And the pigs head replied, “What 
bollocks! Take me to my shoulders, 
you filthy bugger!” 

And the headberear said, slightly 
confused, “But pigs don’t have shoul- 
ders.” 

The crowned pig’s head laughed 
(but at the same time oinked pro- 
fusely in an indecent manner), “Haha! 
Oink! Oink! You are just a filthy dull- 
ard ain't you! How dare you talk to a... 
former... king like this! How dare you 
even hold my head with your filthy 
hands!” 

The headbearer was now red and 
offended. 

“You shite! You are a pig, yet you 
preach cleanliness! Do you pigs un- 
derstand situational irony?!” 

“No you are a shite, a stampcrab 
and an especially filthy one! Pigs are 
the cleanest of the animals!” 

“No you are lying now! Jesus ex- 


pelled the devils from men and led 
them to the pigs' den!” 

“Us kings don’t care much for 
what Jesus thought, we only care for 
Rome!” 

“What in god’s name are you on 
about?” 

And the headberear stood con- 
fused, scratching his head. Then he 
heard a horrible sound. Something 
was coming to eat him whole, a royal 
beast of Babylon! Out of the laby- 
rinthine hallway came a creature not 
of nature, but of imagination and its 
memory, now long lost to entropy. A 
memory of a world that never was, a 
memory of someone who thought he 
was a god. A great lion, with a beak, 
falcons wings and bear’s feet roared. 
The headbearer was not really afraid, 
but confused. Isn't a lion supposed to be 
a silly ole cat? Why does it have a beak 
and wings, is it some silly plot concocted 
by the lion to bewilder him? And what 
about bear feet, what is this nonsense? 
He thought. 

The beast now stood before him, 
but something came over him and 
he started to laugh. He noticed then, 
the pig's head had slipped away! He 
turned behind and saw the pig’s head, 
but now it was a pig man! With a 
body and arms and legs, much like a 
human's, but pink. 

‘The pig man with a crown on his 
head boasted. “You see now! Pigs 
have shoulders, you filthy twit! The 
pigs on the wings will rule Ingland 
and its dreams for thousands of years!” 

‘The headbearer said, though it was 
indecent to say, because he was talking 
to a king, but the king was a pig so he 
pardoned himself. “Well, well, pig’s 
reign always turn to shi-” 

And then the beast ate him. 


he headbearer woke up, it was still 

raining. He was alone in the bed, 
the head wasn’t beside him anymore. 
He rose from the bed confused. Whose 
dream was that? Fis or the dead kings? 
Can the dead still dream and were they 
together in the dreamland? 

He found the crowned head on 
the floor, with eyes open, numb and 
grey. He picked it up and tucked it 
in bed, and leaned on the window to 
listen to the rain. Outside beside the 
lake, there stood the stranger, staring 


into its velvet depths of long lost ae- 
ons, The headbearer got dressed, and 
lit a candle, and then descended down 
the stairs. He went outside and the 
rain flickered on his tunic. He saw the 
man beside the lake and the man saw 
him. 

“Having bad dreams, are ye?” 
‘The stranger asked, still not turning 
around to greet to headbearer. 

“Yes, I am. What are you doing 
this late at night mister?” 

“I am thinking of a place” 

A wild wind slowly gushed over 
the lake's silk surface and left the 
faintest trace. 

“I’ve been meaning to ask you, can 
the dead dream>” 

He said in a coarse and ancient 
voice, “they can only dream. There 
is nothing else for them here, only 
dreams, and they dream their way to 
eternity. Silently desiring, loving each 
other, living memories of things that 
never came to be, wishing to be able 
to see... That’s all there is to it.” 

“T see mister.” 


he headbearer stared at the lake 

with the stranger, never glancing 
at his face. The lake was still and grey, 
in it was forever trapped a reflection 
of the moon's face and name. Rain 
made no erosion on its surface and it 
was forever perfect, engulfed in the 
mist. It seemed like the lake was al- 
ways there and forever will be, a thing 
that stays eternal throughout the ro- 
tations and revolutions of the globed- 
world. And if one looked at it as the 
headbearer then looked, one would 
see a bluish tint slowly flashing across 
the pristine surface. One would see in 
it great mystery, showing itself only 
slightly and only to prying eyes. Only 
to piercing eyes, that would pierce the 
moon's reflection to go deeper into 
the bluish grey and see in its depths 
the black spires covered in algae. One, 
with a special look in their eye could, 
even see the spires as they once were, 
in a primordial time, one could see 
beneath the massive spires a kingdom 
of truth and beauty, no longer a ghost- 
land. A kingdom of diamond and 
sapphire. And those with eyes of God 
or madness could see, all the golden 
people exalting all that was good for 
aeons upon aeons, the great arts and 


On England 


As exclaimed by William Blake - 
England! Awake! Awake! Awake! 
To England’s pastures is beauty avowed, 


A-Billion golden maypoles danced ‘round. 


As Sin-Eaters crawl on her Worldly bones 
And mists enclose city’s corrupted thrones; 


Indeed, poised stately in his negotiation, 


Is Father Time lost in aching Obligation. 


Again the light of rhyming cadence went 


Dragged through mire, mere frivolous ornament; 
To the knell of Drake’s Drum comes land’s descent, 
Drowned in conquest, bitter and decadent. 


Such is Being, the English lot, 
The World forgetting, by the World forgot. 
From silent slumbers shall she arise, 


Each pray’r accepted, each wish resigrd. 


- Miss Gickity, the Institute of Civic Cultures 


great tablets upon town square, until 
there came a philosopher. And then 
time would coalesce. He would see 
in the philosopher, a demiurge, and 
in his lonely room at the end of the 
world the philosopher would see his 
eyes as he once saw and he would slit 
his throat. But most people would 
just see a bluish tint. The headbear- 
er never once looked at the stranger, 
only at the lake. 

‘The stranger was silent, bleeding 
from his throat. “Yes I can see you, see 
me now.” 

And the whole world flashed be- 
fore the headbearer and the lighting 
passed as a great clank of a thunder 
god, and inside a portrait of an one 
armed man he could only see empti- 
ness and he was lost and gone for an 
eternity. 


he next morning he found him- 
self in armour, sleeping beneath 
the tree on wet grass beside the lake. 
‘The crowned king's head stood on the 
horse's saddle, it seemed so lively, one 
could think it would gallop. The head- 


bearer mounted his charcoal steed, 
and a trace of a memory occurred to 
him, in the form of a dream, he could 
not in his mind possess and have it, 
however hard he tried. He let it go, 
and it slid into oblivion. 

What occupied his mind was his 
wife, her green eyes and her smile, 
that was calling out to him from afar 
to be there for her and their child, not 
only in their vast soul, but body and 
warmth. He hit the road, as always 
in autumn, and with his head on his 
shoulders and the king's head in his 
lap, he was coming home. @ 
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"JOHN HARGRAVE NEEDS ME?" 


WILL YOU Answer HIS CAt..t? 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN SAYING, 


"ANYTHING WOULD BE BETTER THAN THIS 




















DEAD-AND-ALIVE EXISTENCE! .. THINGS 
JUST DRIFTING ALONG TOWARDS Eco- 
NOMIC COLLAPSE—AND EVERYWHERE 
A FEELING OF HOPELESSNESS AND 
DEPRESSION... IF ONLY I COULD DO 
SOMETHING WORTH WHILE." 


THE INTELLECTUAL 
BARBARISM, oF THE KIN- 
DRED CALLs ouT FoR YOU: 


YOU THE PATRIOT OF INTERLOCAL WORLD UNITY, 
YOU WHO CAMPS UNDER THE OPEN STARS, 
YOU WHO DANCES THE BOSSA NOVA, 

YOU WHO DREAMS OF ARCHAEO-FUTURISM, 
YOU wuHo READS THIS MAGAZINE! 


"THAT'S ALL VERY WELL, BUT I'M NoT so sure..." BF SURE! 


GET OUT AND CLAIM PROVIDENCE, BE 
THE ONE WHO MAKES IT HAPPEN. 

GO AND camp, GO AND HIKE, GO 
AND JOIN THIS KINDRED wuHo 
wILL WAKE NOW THe DEAD... 


LET IT BE KNOWN, OUR 
BROTHERHOOD WILL SOON 
BE GREATER THAN THEM ALL! 
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